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THE PROBLEM OF THE COYOTE. 


THE coyote used to be a characteristic feature of the 
plains. In the old days of the buffalo he was often a 
cheerful, friendly, not to say impudent, companion of the 
traveler, but of late years, since the white men have come 
into the country, have destroyed the old-time food, and 
replaced it by a multitude of other, strange but not less 
palatable, animals, his nature has somewhat changed. He 
has become modest, almost shrinking, and the unthought- 
ful people who catch a glimpse of him as he slips out of 
sight with head hung low and tail depressed are apt to 
call him “sneak.” But who, we should like to inquire, 
would not shun observation, if he knew that every man 
that he encountered stood ready to throw a charge of 
shot, or half a dozen bullets at him? 

Among the new inhabitants of the West the coyote can 
hardly be called popular. He is an athlete—of small size 
it is true, belonging to the midget class—yet keeping him- 
self constantly in the best of training and thus requiring 
an abundance of food. If he does some good by a faith- 
ful destruction of mice, ground squirrels, gophers and 
prairie dogs, he does much harm by killing the game 
birds and breaking up their nests and by destroying do- 
mestic fowls, lambs, pigs and calves. There are many 
places in the thickly settled West where it is impossible 
to raise turkeys on account of the coyotes. 

Of all the wild animals of North America the wolves— 
which are only wild dogs—are the most intelligent, and 
of the wolves the coyotes are by far the smartest. The 
old-time trapper appreciated their wisdom, for he saw 
them do many curious things. But long before the trap- 
per had come the Indian had already acknowledged the 
coyote’s cunning and had invested him with an atmos- 
phere of mystery, had come to regard him as sacred, and 
considered him as possessed of supernatural power, almost 
a god. 

The Biological Survey has recently been investigating 
the coyote in its economic relations, and the results of this 
inquiry have been published in a bulletin by Mr. David E. 
Lantz. The dozen species of coyotes which extend from 
Mexico to British America have all of them: similar char- 
acteristics, and, as a rule, what is true of the habits of 
one will be true of all the others, subject only to special 
conditions of environment, which may give those of one 
district greater or less wisdom than those of some other 
section. In many parts of the ‘well-settled West coyotes 
are still abundant, and notwithstanding the fact that 
bounties are offered by the States and often added to by 
the ranchmen of certain localities, the number of coyotes 
on which bounties are paid fluctuate but little from year 
to year. In Kansas from July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, 
bounties were paid on 19,514 coyotes. 

The paper referred to has in it much that is interesting. 
Mr. Lantz, however, appears to have overlooked the very 
good chapter on the coyote which appeared in the volume 
of the Boone and Crockett Club entitled “Trail and Camp 
Fire.” The various methods of destroying the coyote, 
such as poisoning, trapping and running with dogs are 
briefly alluded to, but by far the most interesting point 
brought out by Mr. Lantz is that the prairie coyote does 
not willingly jump over a fence more than thirty inches 
in height. It is well known that the coyote is a good 
climber, and that he can squeeze through a very small 
hole, but it is perfectly easy to understand that the ani- 
mals brought up on the plains may not jump a fence of 
very moderate height, just as in old times we used to be 
told that an antelope would not jump a two-foot fence. 
On the other hand, we have seen an antelope which had 
become accustomed to a fence, sail over one four feet 
high with the grace of a deer. 

In Cape Colony, Africa, it was found that for a year 
or more a fence of wire netting two feet six inches in 
height served to keep out the jackals from the inclosed 
flocks. In the same way years ago the coyote, with his 
usual suspicion, would not craw! under an ordinary 
harbed wire|fence, It took only a short time, however, 
for both the wild animals named to become accustomed 
to these fences, and when they found that they were 
harmless—were not traps—they crossed them without the 
slightest concern. Mr. Lantz gives accounts of a num- 
ber of simple and inexpensive fences which may be used 
to keep out the coyoes, and the Survey’s experiments will 
be continued. 

Extermination of the animal is difficult, while fences 
are extremely expensive, and we venture to predict that 


for quite a term of years our old friend. the coyote will 


continue to trouble the ranchman and stock raiser of ‘the’ 


West. 


AFRICAN GAME PICTURES. 


THE astonishing progress made within the past few 
years in reproducing scenes of nature by photography 
is familiar to us all. It is nothing uncommon now for 
photographers to capture on the dry plate the wildest and 
most unapproachable creatures, and for these photographs 
to be reprinted for the benefit of a tremendous public 
that never has the opportunity to see the animals in na- 
ture. Examples of this are so numerous that it seems 
almost invidious to mention any particular one; neverthe- 
less Mr. Wallihan’s “Camera Shots at Big: Game,” Mr. 
Herrick’s “Home Life of Wild Birds,” and Mr. Chapman’s 
extraordinary contribution to the natural history of the 
flamingo may be named as noteworthy examples of what 
has been done in this branch of the photographic art—or 
of nature study, whichever one may please to term it. 

This work has by no means been confined to America. 
In Great Britain books are constantly coming from the 
press, which contain half-tones of greater or less excel- 
lence, showing the birds and mammals of those islands in 
their native surroundings, and some of these books are 
very charming. It was reserved for Germany, however, 
to make the most striking contribution to literature of 
this description. 

For a number of years Mr. C. G. Schillings has been 
engaged in collecting specimens of the African fauna for 
museums of central Europe. He has brought back splen- 
did collections, including some species and subspecies 
hitherto unknown, and it is said that through his efforts 
not less than seven of the museums of central Europe 
have been greatly enriched. Not content with what he 
had already done, Mr. Schillings, on his last trip to 
Africa, carried with him a large photographic outfit, in- 
cluding telescopic cameras and flash-light material. It 
was his purpose to supplement the superb collections that 
he had made by a series of pictures of the living animals 
in the big game country of Africa, and to give true pic- 
tures of the animals of the wide treeless plains, the 
tangled jungle and the silent forest. 

In many cases it was impracticable to approach these 
animals near enough to secure effective pictures with an 
ordinary camera, but his telescopic lense, effective at a 
great distance, gives clear detail of a multitude of the 
operations of the daily life of these wild creatures. Here 
we may see the zebra, the antelope and the gnu feeding 
undisturbed on the plains, the giraffe cropping the foliage 
from the trees, the elephants tearing off the branches and 
the rhinoceros drinking at the water hole. The animals 
of the open plain and the daylight presented fewer diffi- 
culties than the carnivorous animals of the forest, where 
light is much less and where often the exposure had to 
be made at night and by flash-light. With this method 
also Mr. Schillings was very successful, though at the 
cost of many weary nights’ watching within a zareba of 
thorn bushes ; nights which sometimes yielded nothing or 
again gave some splendid picture which repaid this hun- 
ter without a gun for all his toils. 

It is difficult to speak with moderation of the interest 
and scientific value of these photographs, which show the 
animals in their natural surroundings and give the cir- 
cumstances of their daily lives. No written description 
can tell the story so well as a picture, and there is much 
to be learned from these of Mr. Schillings. One of his 
photographs shows a giraffe and two elephants which, 
during the three weeks that Mr. Schillings saw them, 
seemed to be constantly together. The gnus and the 
zebras are also constantly found together, and frequently 
appear on the same plate. The picture of the elephants 
and the giraffe, besides its interest as an example of the 
association of different species, with its context, seems 
to indicate that these African mammals are as local in 
their habits as are those of North America. 

Within a few years many of the species which Mr. 
Schillings has photographed are doomed to become ex- 
tinct, and we shall have of them only a few museum 
specimens, melancholy caricatures of the beautiful crea- 
tures whose innumerable hosts once covered the wide 
African veldt. But in the photographs are found repre- 
sentations of these animals in life and in nature, which 
will help to preserve forever the memory of what these 
species actually were. ; j 





THE AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


Tie Interstate Association’s Sixth Grand American 
Handicap at Targets, held in Indianapolis last week and 
fully reported in other pages, was one of the most re- 
markable events in the trapshooting annals of America. 
The meeting was record breaking, both as to the number 
of participants and as to the scores made. The entries 
numbered 352, and of these 335 actually took part. The 
Handicap was won by a score of 99 out of a possible 100; 
and there were several scores superior to the 96, which 
was the best achievement in 1904. Thus the winning 
scores of former years were the losing scores of this year. 

The growth of the Handicap has been phenomenal; and 
yet it has been only what we might have looked for, when 
we consider that the enterprise has been under the 
auspices of such powerful trade institutions and has been 
promoted by talent of a very high order. The competi- 
tion, moreover, is one which has appealed to the very best 
class of shooters; the annual lists of competitors have 
been representative of the type which has given the 
sport of trapshooting its high place among outdoor 
recreations. As conducted by the Interstate Association, 
trapshooting is a gentleman’s recreation; and we use the 
word gentleman in its best sense, not necessarily denoting 
wealth or poverty or social exclusiveness, high or low, 
and least of all that caddishness which sometimes mani- 
fests itself as a mistaken substitute of the characteristics 
we all recognize as those of a true gentleman. The meet- 
ing at Indianapolis last week, both in the participants and 
in the gathering of friends and spectators, was of a com- 
plexion which reflected the highest credit upon trap- 
shooting, and one result of the success of 1905 will be 
further to popularize a sport which is growing in public 
favor by leaps and bounds. 

The list of entries shows that the Handicap is truly 
national in scope; competitors were present from all parts 
of the country, from Maine in the East to California 
in the West, and from Minnesota to Louisiana. It was a 
notable assemblage of the shooting talent of the continent. 








Porar exploration still holds out its lure. Commander 
Robert E. Peary has come to New York with his new 
ship, the Roosevelt, built especially for work in the far 
North, and in which in a few days he will set out for 
another effort to accomplish the undertaking which has 
baffled the adventurers of centuries. The new expedition 
has been planned for with much care, and the ship and 
the equipment of the party embody the fruits of Colonel 
Peary’s extensive polar experience. The vessel has many 
peculiarities of construction which it is believed will fit 
her for the work. A wedge-shaped bow, raking stem and 
a form of side which cannot be grasped by the ice are 
features of the model. The bow is filled in almost solid 
where it meets the impact of the ice; the rudder post is 
strongly reinforced to prevent twisting, and the rudder 
is so arranged that it may be lifted out of the water to 
prevent damage by ice. The short bowsprit can be run 
inboard when the ice of high elevation makes this de- 
sirable. Bow and stern are heavily armored, and screw 
tie-rods bind the ship together. From New York the 
Roosevelt will proceed to Sydney, C. B., for coal, thence 
to Davis Straits, along the west coast of Greenland 
through Melville Bay to the Whale Sound regions and 
Cape Sabine, where the Eskimo contingent will be taken 
aboard; thence through the Kennedy and Robeson chan- 
nels to the north shore of Grantland. From there the 
party—three white men and the Eskimo sledge drivers— 
will start about the 1st of February, 1906, on a dash to 


the Pole. 
R 


THE sport of hunting, whether it be a trip to a remote 
wilderness in pursuit of big game, or an afternoon’s quail 
shooting on the home farm, is an experience of so many 
varied and complex elements, that no one of its constitu- 
ent phases may rightly be singled out as that which al- 
ways constitutes the attraction, the enjoyment or the 
pleasurable recollection. For this reason no one who 
has not himself been a field sportsman can write of field 
sports intelligently, or concerning them express views 
based on an information which would give his views 
intelligence or importance, What some of the writers of 
the day who denounce sport and sportsmen actually 
know about the things and the men they discourse upon 
amounts to about as much as the old writers on witchcraft 
actually knew about the simple and inoffensive girls and 
old women they denounced as witches, 
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Putting [the Sally in Commission. 


Ir was that best of all hours in the hotel on the Hali- 
fax, when weary with the day’s doings and satisfied as 
to the inner man, we gathered in the smoking room to 
burn our nightly incense to Lady Nicotine, and tell of 
the day’s sport. 

Good times and many of them we sportsmen have, 
but the only time and place where every effort is 
crowned with perfect success, and all is exactly as we 
wish it to be, is that witching hour in the cozy corner, 
when the easy chair and pipe is lulling mind and body 
into that beatific attitude of charity to our brother 
sportsmen which permits us to believe wonderful 
stories, and tell even more wonderful ones. 

Marvelous stories, for years past, have been told in 
that same snug little smoke-dimmed room, for it is 
near one of the most celebrated fishing grounds of all 
the East Coast of Florida; but this year the stories of 
good times began with “Last year,” or “Year before 
last,” instead of “This morning” or “This afternoon,” 
for the oldest inhabitant said, as he invariably does 
when elucidating: “That it was the worst winter he 
had ever known as to weather and sport.” 

If it was not the unprecedented rush of northern 
visitors that carried so much northern weather to 
Florida last winter, no one knows what did it. We 
guessed at it many times, with this guess leading. The 
day had been cold and windy, with only an occasional 
glimpse of sunshine, but every one had been out, shiver- 
ing and trying to fish. “Nothing doing” was the unani- 
mous report, so no man was the envy of another. 

“It’s played out,” said one disgusted sportsman. 
“They have caught all the fish. I have been over half 
the State and fished as industriously as a cormorant, 
and haven't caught, in the whole’ time, what I had 
thought I could catch in one day.” 

“Well, you see, we have never had anything like this 
before,” said the hotel-keeper. “Three weeks ago ice 
formed on all still water, and dead fish floated down the 
creeks and rivers in shoals. Not since early in Deceth- 
ber has our water been in condition to fish. Now last 
winter it was different, for at this time you could catch 
all the fish your boat would carry anywhere about here, 
on the right tide.” 

“Explanations like that are what is going to cause 
me to assault some one before I leave here,’ said an- 
other of the party, as the landlord left the room. “I 
am constantly assured that the conditions for sport 
were perfect here last year, year before last and year 
before that, and for many, many years past; but now, 
when I have schemed, planned, devised and maneuvered 
for years to get a few weeks off from business to enjoy 
a real good ‘time of my life’ fishing trip, and am having 
about as much comfort as an arctic explorer, and less 
sport, and am entertained on all sides with accounts of 
how delightful it was last year, year before—ad infinitum 
—with a grand chorus ‘we never did have it so before’ 
following each such song, I get mad. If things do not im- 
prove soon, I am going to Canada for the rest of my 
vacation, where I can shiver with a clear conscience.” 

“Well, gentlemen, it is unusual,” said the Colonel, an 
old-timer. “I have spent many winters here, and this 
is the worst in all my experience. What is your ex- 
perience, Professor?” 

“Nine years at this place, and no such winter or 
fishing have I seen in all that time,” was the testimony 
of the Professor. “Of course the fish are not always 
fulfilling the exaggerated expectations you fellows bring 
down here with you, but in past years I have seen sport 
here that ought to satisfy any one. By the way, 
Colonel, our friend the Doctor will be here Friday, and 
when he puts the Sally in commission, we will have fish 
coming in.” 

“He will get them if any one can,” said the Colonel. 
“He has fished the old historic Halifax at this point 
for eighteen yéars, and knows—as few men—the water 
and the way.” 

“The poor old Sally has shed tears of oakum until 
every seam is open,” said the Professor. “I threw a 
handful of sand into her to-day, where she lay under 
the house, and it poured through in streams. There 
will be a bit of work to do to make her seaworthy, and 
I hope all will lend a hand. The Doctor is a most de- 
lighttul Kentucky gentleman, who appreciates a kind- 
ness, and reciprocates when the opportunity offers.” 

“That is true,” assented the Colonel with conviction. 
“We must all lend a hand where we can to get the 
Doctor afloat. He is one of the best fellows in the 
world.” 

Not generally of a suspicious nature, I nevertheless 
fell to speculating, while preparing for bed an hour 
later, upon a significant look that passed between the 
Colonel and Professor while singing the praises of their 
friend, and urging all to lend a hand in getting the 
Sally afloat, and concluded, like Fritz, to, “Look me 
oudt a leetle bit alretty.” 

Friday came, as did the Doctor, “and the next day 
it snowed,” or at least felt as-though it could, if low 
temperature were the only essential. The Doctor 
proved a delightful addition to our party, and when the 
norther blew itself out, after giving us a week of dis- 
comfort, he was in the class heretofore monopolized 
by the Colonel and Professor. 

We grumbled and longed for good weather, through 
that dreary week of cold wind and colder rain; but there 
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was many a pleasant hour round the fire in the smoking 
room, that will be long remembered by all. The 
Colonel, Professor and Doctor played much solitaire. 
The Professor would manipulate the cards, and—in 
base ball parlance—the Colonel would “root” for the 
Professor, and the Doctor would lay magnificent wagers 
against their success, while many of us, and at times all, 
would share the fun, and lend a hand. 

Then from a wonderful store of interesting adven- 
tures and experiences one or another would entertain 
us with stories. One never to be forgotten afternoon, 
the Professor unpacked and exhibited to- us his un- 
surpassed collection of fishes of the East Coast, done 
in oil. An ardent and successful sportsman, the Pro- 
fessor had made several cruises, extending from the 
upper Halifax as far down as Key West, taking speci- 
mens with his own rod, and transferring them to can- 
vas—wonderfully true to life—with all those delicate 
and elusive tints and shades which no artist ever sees 
who depends on subjects procured otherwise. 

The first attempt of the sun to shine brought us, en 
masse, to the front porch to welcome it. Rather an- 
emic, and lacking in ardor was Old Sol, but in any con- 
dition he was more than welcome. 

“We must now prepare to put the Sally in commis- 
sion,” announced the Doctor. 

“Yes, yes!” said the Professor. “Pipe all hands to 
man the Sally and clear for action. Everybody must 
get in on this game and share the glory.” 

Again I noticed the significant glance pass between 
the Professor and Colonel, and determined to watch 
with care for the explanations which I felt sure would 
be forthcoming in the near future. 

Bill, the colored man of all work, who stood leaning 
on his ax gazing in hopeless dejection at the small pile 
of wood cut, and the great stack awaiting his ministra- 
tions, was the first one actually mustered in. 

“Where can I get a man with a horse, to haul the 
Sally down to the water, Bill?” shouted the Doctor. 

“IT don-no, suh,” said Bill, dropping the ax, and stroll- 
ing in to the porch. 

“IT told the Doctor that you and Tom could drag her 
down for him,” said the Professor, “but he says it might 
hurt your back, as you are getting along in years, and 
he would not let you take any chances now you are 
getting old.” 

“Who, me? I gittin’ old?” straightening up and 
squaring his shoulders. “W’y, Doctah, you ain’t been 
list’nin’ to somebody tellin’ tales on me, is you?) Whah 
is dat boat? Dis you show her to me, and pint out de 
spot you want her put. I ’low I show you if I is too 
old to tow a little old yawl boat dat little way. Neb 
min’ *bout Tom,” he protested to the Professor, who 
was now shouting for the other sable assistant, “I kin 
haul the Doctah’s boat, widout Tom or anybody else to 
help me.” 

So wrought up was Bill, by what he considered a re- 
flection upon his physical condition, he positively de- 
clined to allow any one to assist him, until assured by 
the Professor that Tom was only wanted to push behind 
to ease the strain and prevent him from pulling the 
boat asunder if an obstruction was encountered. 

Half hour later the Sally lay at the water's edge, and 
the vindicated Bill and exhausted Tom sat by on a log 
fanning themselves and recovering breath. A little 
later the Doctor and Professor descended upon the 
Sally, carrying two empty boxes, a lot of oakum and 
caulking tools. Seating themselves upon the boxes 
they lighted cigars, and to all appearances proceeded to 
enjoy themselves, but showed no disposition to actually 
commence operations upon the Sally’s repairs. 

Watching from a safe distance, I at last saw a young 
man of our party approaching along the ,water edge. 
The gentlemen at the boat were s> interested in con- 
versation they did not see him until he accosted them. 
Diving down, they each snatched up oakum and tools. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Professor. “Fine day indeed, I 
was just telling the Doctor that we would have to wait 
until some of you who really knew something about 
boats came along and showed us how. We want to 
caulk her, you see, and neither of us know how to go 
about it.” 


“If you will twist one strand of oakum for me, and 
show me how to hold my wedger, I believe I can do 
it all right, without troubling you,” said the Doctor, 
making awkward motions with first one and then the 
other hand in which he held his tools. 

Five minutes later—minus coat and collar—the expert 
was pounding oakum into gaping seams for two volu- 
ably appreciative gentlemen, who had never, so they 
earnestly and repeatedly assured him, seen any one so 
skillful. So appreciative were they that not until com- 
pelled by complete exhaustion did the young man leave 
off work, and stagger, weak and trembling, to the house, 
and more than half the work was done. 

Exhausted by the exertion of superintending this 
work the two elderly “Tom Sawyers” sat resting and 
smoking until another victim appeared. Him they ap- 
pealed to for an opinion as to whether or not they 
should have soaked the Sally before proceeding to 
caulk her, and begged him to be so good as to examine 
the work done (neglecting to tell him it was not their 
own) and tell them if it was done right, and if not 
kindly show them the right way. When the slaughter 
of this innocent was completed, the Sally was ready for 
tar, and with fresh cigars lighted, the two amiable 
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gentlemen in charge sat at ease waiting for a fresh 
victim. 

“What’s up?” inquired a man living nearby, who had 
just landed from his boat and strolled down to see what 
was going on. 

_“The Sally, upside down,” said the Professor face- 
tiously. 

“Ready for her tar, ain’t she?” he said, drawing near 
and looking the boat over. 

“Well, I don’t know” said the Professor hesitatingly. 

“No!” said the Doctor in the most positive tone. 
“She does not need tar.” 

This statement of the Doctor’s started a spirited dis- 
cussion which continued until the newcomer had con- 
vinced the Doctor and Professor that it would be emi- 
nently proper to give the Sally a good coat of tar. So 
gracefully did they yield to his eloquence, and superior 
knowledge, that they not only admitted the necessity of 
tar as he urged, but went so far as to allow the gentle- 
man converting them to donate the tar, lend them his 
bucket to heat it in, and his brush to apply it with. I 
saw that they were on the eve of surrendering com- 
pletely, and allowing him to put the tar on for them, 
but before this beatific condition of mind had fully de- 
eveloped, the man was called away. The afternoon be- 
ing well advanced, the two weary laborers concluded 
to call it a day and quit, and although I had caught 
but few fish, I felt fully repaid for my day on the dock, 
from which point of vantage I had observed—thus 
far—their method of putting the Sally in commission. 

It was pathetic to hear the Doctor and Professor 
relate to the Colonel, who had been absent all day, 
the story of their strenuous labors, and it was a beauti- 
ful exhibition of loyalty to hear the Colonel’s (ap- 
parently) perfectly sincere expressions of sympathy. 

Work was resumed early next morning, and the vin- 
dicated colored man was once more the victim. The 
Colonel had proffered his services, and was on hand 
with his box and cigar. There was no waiting for some 
one to happen along. 

“Bill!” shouted the Doctor, as soon as they had 
settled comfortably. 

“Yas, suh,” said Bill, dropping his ax, and trudging 
down to where they sat. “Heah I is, w’at kin I do fo’ 
you, Doctor?” 

“Why, Bill,” said the Professor, “the Doctor, Colonel 
and I cannot decide whether it would be best to tar the 
Sally or not, and we have agreed to leave it to you. 
Examine her carefully now, and see if you think it 
would really be the best thing to do.” 

For a moment it looked as though Bill would surely 
have a fit, he was so overcome by the honor done him; 
but recovering himself, he proceeded with the air of 
a physician examining and diagnosing a patient, to ex- 
amine the boat, even going down on his knees and 
peeping under to see the inside of her, while the three 
dignified gentlemen waited his decision in interested 
silence. 


His thorough and exhaustive examination having 
qualified him to speak advisedly upon the important 
matter, he proceeded to render his verdict with a 
judicial air, embellished with every high-sounding word 
in his vocabulary, to the effect that a coat of tar would 
be an advantage to the Sally. So grateful were the 
three friends to him for settling the vexed question for 
them, that they became immediate and enthusiastic con- 
verts to his opinion, and as a reward allowed him to 
build the fire, heat and apply the tar, commending and 
complimenting until he had used the last drop, which 
was only after the boat had received an entire second 
coat, besides several extra touches along the newly 
caulked seams. 

As nothing further could be done until the tar dried, 
I felt it a safe time to pay a visit to the committee in 
charge. They received, with becoming modesty, my 
compliments upon the quality and quantity of work 
done, but assured me, with great cheerfulness, that the 
worst was yet to come, as the bow and stern seats 
were both broken, and would need some repairing, if 
not renewing. 

“We cannot get a carpenter,” the Doctor explained, 
“and have no tools but a dull saw and broken hatchet, 
and only heavy heart pine plank to work with. I do not 
know what we will do.” 

I did not know myself just what, or whom, they would 
“do,” but had seen enough of their methods of doing 
to have no fears as to their entire ability to meet this 
emergency. Determined to know whom they would not 
do, I concluded to make no more visits to the Sally’s 
dry dock, until the work was completed. 

Believing that the nextday would be the best of the 
show, I was early on the dock. The three friends soon 
appeared, carrying some bits of plank, and the tools 
they had described as their whole available stock. These 
they placed carefully upon the ground and, lighting up, 
proceeded to smoke and rest. 

They had been sitting around for some time, when 
suddenly, as though moved by a common impulse, they 
sprang up, each one snatched up materials or tools, and 
ranged themselves around the boat, which still lay bot- 
tom side up. I was at a loss to account for this sud- 
den show of activity, until I discovered two young men 
approaching. The trio around the boat were, to all 
appearances, wholly unaware of their approach, and 
when they drew near and accosted them, showed only 
polite surprise and preoccupation, 
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““Yes, I guess it will be best for me to go to the store 
and try to find some men,” said the Doctor, as though 
continuing. a conversation. 

“That is the only thing to do,” said the Colonel, as 
though adding a last word to a lengthy argument. 

“Going to launch her?” said one of the newcomers. 

“Oh, no!” said the Doctor, “we want to turn her 
over to mend some broken seats.” 

“Well, why don’t you turn her?” inquired the other 
young man. 

The three friends shook their heads and smiled, as 
though mildly protesting against ill-timed levity, and the 
Professor said: “Get about three good ment, Doctor, 
and we €aii put her over all right.” : 

“Three imieti beside yoursélyes to turii that boat?” 
said the fifst Youhg mah, “Why, my friend and I éan 
turii her by ourselves.” 

The three older men laughed good-naturedly at this 
extravagant statement, and the Doctor laid down the 
hammer and nails he had been holding and made as if 
to start on his quest for assistance. 

I got busy just then with a fish, and when again at 
leisure to resume espionage of the boat repairers, was 
not surprised to see that the young men had been 
allowed to make good their boast, and the Sally lay 
right side up. 

“Your kindness is only equalled by your magnificent 
strength, young gentlemen,” said the Doctor as they 
stood recovering breath. 

“Indeed, yes,” chanted the others in grateful chorus. 

‘And now,” said the Professor, as the young men 
picked up their coats, under the delusion that they had 
done all that could reasonably be expected of them, 
“how would you prowees to ttieasure this platik to make 
new seats. We have figured it evéry conceivable way 
and it puzzles us completely.” 

A little later the two shorn Samsons—one at the 
bow, and the other at the stern seat—were hard at work 
practically demonstrating the hard problem (which they 
had tried in vain to explain to the trio), while the three 
friends, with freshly lighted cigars, sat by admiring and 
frankly commending their skill. 

The .seats duly marked out, and the young men 
cordially thanked, the trio now frankly admitted that 
not one of them could use a saw well enough to saw a 
straight line, and again began to discuss the advisa- 
bility of sending off for wep. Instead of taking to their 
heels, and not so much as lookitig back, the young fel- 
lows began to offer suggestions atid advice, and in three 
minutes they were again at work, with dull saw and 
maimed hatchet, repairing the broken seats. What else 
could they do with such kind, appreciative and helpless 
gentlemen as the three friends. 

That evening after supper, when we all gathered in 
the smoking room, the Doctor announced: “Owing to 
a little assistance kindly given by our friends to-day, 
we are able to announce that the Sally will be ready 
ior launching by to-morrow afternoon.” We all ap- 
plauded, with the exception of the two friends who had 
rendered the “little assistance.” They—over a lamp in 
the corner, with a borrowed needle—were lending each 
other little assistance in opening blisters on their hands. 

Bright and early the next miortiing the three friends 
resumed (the farming out of) their work. Venturiti 
a little too néar, after it all appeared conipleted, I ha 
the honor of hunting up, putting in shape and properly 
attaching in position, a twetity-pound stone for atchor. 
It was very thoughtless of me to admit that I knew 
where there was a suitable one, after the Doctor had 
suggested that one was wanting, and I am thankful to 
say I made no useless fight against fate, after the ad- 
mission was made, but found and fashioned it with all 
the expedition and skill of which I was master. 

When we gathered for dinner the launching of the 
Sally was announced for 2 P. M. Everybody attended 
and lent a hand to set her afloat, the three friends con- 
sistently continuing to the last their role of aiders and 
abettors by word of mouth alone, and without delay or 
accident to mar the occasion, the Sally was duly 
launched, 

As soon as: she floated, the Doctor and Professor 
sprang aboard, and the Colonel took up his position at 
the water’s edge. The Doctor aceilal the gunwale 
with an oar and sang lustily; the Colonel shouted and 
clapped his hands vigorously, while the Professor— 
using the tin bailer as a tambourine—did a stunt that 
would have been the envy of a high-class burnt-cork 
artist. It was all funny enough to make even the men 
with unhealed blisters laugh, and we wished that the 
three dignified performers had other boats to launch. 

That night in the smoking room, the amiable Master 
oi the Sally, in a few well chosen words, apparently 
sincere, returned heartfelt thanks to all, assuring us 
that never before in the twelve years he had owned her, 
had he had less trouble and labor in putting her in 
commission. To which the Colonel added, sotto voce: 
“Nor more, if the whole truth be told.” 

Lewis Hopkins, 





Belle the Beauty Killed. 


BELLE THE Beauty, the splendid Russian wolfhound 
who had long been an attraction at Staak’s saloon, at 
Ninety-sixth street and Columbus avenue, was killed yes- 
terday by Policeman Snyder, who, with many others, 
thought that the dog had gone mad. Apparently she had 
not. 

Belle became the mother of nine fine little puppies yes- 
terday. Leaving them snug in a champagne case, she ran 
lp stairs to the barroom, barking noisily. The crowd, 
frightened at her show of excitement, fled to the street. 
The dog ran out, too. The bartender also ran out, lock- 
ing the doors to balk thieves. 

Belle, after running about a while, tried to get into the 
saloon again to see her babies. Failing, she barked fran- 
tically and began tearing at a door with her long teeth. 
Snyder ran up and with two shots made the little puppies 
orphans 

Half an hour later the puppies were drowned to save 
ihem from starvation, Then the crowd that had shouted 
“\fad dog!” acknowledged that they felt ashamed—New 
York Times, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
_A Friendly Hunt for Indians. 


I starTeD on Christmas morning, 1878, from the camp 
of our cavalry troop on Wolf Creek, sixty miles west of 
Camp Supply—Fort Supply it is now—in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, I was sent out to hunt up the different bands of 
Indians who were west of this, hunting. There were no 
buffalo in the country and these Indians were reported 
to be starving, and I was told to send all I could find 
into Camp Supply, where they could get rations, then 
they could go ons 

It was thought that this trip would take me about 
eighteen days to make, but I managed to string it out to 
about six weeks before I got home again. I found a 
band of Comanches on my way home and attached myself 
to them, making an excuse to our officers that I wanted 
to see that this chief did go home; any excuse was better 
than none at all, and miné went. I got no court-martial 
for disobeying orders, but did get a blowing up from 
my captain. 

I started on this trip with a young northern Cheyenne 
Indian as a companion, but he deserted me while we 
were in the cafion of the Canadian River; he was afraid 
of a big band of Pawnee Indians I was then hunting for. 
1 told him the Pawnees would not molest him while he 
was in my company, but he still thought they would, so 
I told him to take the trail home; he was of no use to me 
anyhow, I would rather go alone. 

I had a Springfield rifle and two Colts pistols. I took 
an extra horse with me instead of a pack mule, the horse 
would follow and not have to be led or driven. I knew 
every foot of this country and needed no guide; that was 
why I had been sent. We first traveled about west, then 
in a day or two turned southwest. I wanted to send in 
any Indians | found in this country, then strike the Cana- 
dian River up neat the Adobe Walls. I expected to find 
the Pawnees and other Indians up there. We would start 
each day about sunrise, travel about thitty miles, then go 
into camp, get our saddles off, stake our horses out and 
cook supper, then spread down one of our saddle blankets 
to lie on, covering ourselves with the other two and using 
the saddles for nillows. 

This young Indian spoke very good English for a 
Cheyenne, and when we had been out several days and 
were now almost in sight of the Canadian River, we 
were riding along one afternoon when the Indian, pulling 
up his horse, said, “Look! Heap antelope over there, 
you seé them?” I saw them now, but had not he called 
my attention to them I should not have noticed them at 
all. Wé wére not going in their direction; they were 
off to our left, on the sidé of a small hill, or rather a 
high roll in the prairie, off which the grass had been 
burned lately leaving.a black surface, and I estimated 
them to be 1,200 yards away. 

I had not had my rifle long; our Springfield carbines 
had lately been taken from us; they did not carry far 
enough; the Indians had better guns and could get be- 
hind sand hills and stand us off. I had given my carbine 
up when it was called for, without any regret at losing it. 
I would not give ten cents a dozen for them and use 
them to shoot with; they might be worth more as scrap 
iron. I was never quite sure of being able to hit an ob- 
ject smaller than a barn door or a hay stack with it, but 
with this rifle I could hit what I aimed at. 

In the twenty years that I was in the cavalry I had had 
about all the guns that the Government put out to try 
us on, about a dozen different ones from first to last. 
They were continually experimenting with guns—good, 
bad and worse ones—but they never thought to give us a 
Marlin or Kennedy, we might hit something with them. 

I should have had a .45-90 Marlin of my own long since, 
but I would not be let carry it; I might hit an Indian 
with it; I would if he got in my road less than a quarter 
of a mile away. 

The last gun I ever had must have been sent us by 
mistake; it was the Hotchkiss carbine. While I: never 
tried to split a ball on a knife blade with it (that can be 
done easier in stoty books than it can anywhere else), 
nor did I ever snuff any candles with it (I have done that 
with a pistol, and so can anyone if they try). I could lie 
face down at 500 yards and make 23 or 24 out of a pos- 
sible 25, then repeat it with the next five shots. The 
target reports of Troop F, Fourth Cavalry, for the year 
1884 at Fort Lowell, Arizonia, will tell, if they still exist, 
whether I could or not. 

But the antelope are waiting to be shot all this time. 
I had forgot all about them. I drew my rifle out of its 
case on my saddle, put a load in it and put the sight up 
to 1,200 yards. The antelope were not that far off I now 
thought, but I had found out that the rifle dropped above 
500 yards; how much it would drop at a thousand I did 
not know. 

“No good; too far; you can’t shoot,” the Indian told 
me. 

“You wait, maybe so I can shoot. You look now.” I 
took steady aim, at the whole bunch, of course, then 
fired. The antelope stood still for a minute then began 
te run around, and next disappeared across the rise they 
had been on. 

“You shoot one,” the Indian says. 

“Did I hit him?” 

“Yes, me see him, I go get him.” 

“No, you stay here. I want to see how far; you come 
when I say come.” 

I had no tape line but we had been drilled to estimate 
distances, and | could guess them very closely now. 
Riding off what I thought was a hundred yards, I might 
have made it two or three hundred and got through with 
it sooner, but I wanted to be sure. I called the Indian 
down, then let him stop there while I rode another hun- 
dred, and at the end of the tenth hundred I was still sixty 
yards from the antelope. I'll allow that sixty for pos- 
sible errors, I thought, and call it a thousand yards; it is 
not a foot less. 

I had hit the antelope in the flank and the ball had not 
gone clear through; it had no doubt ranged forward or 
it would not have killed him so soon, but I had no time 
now to hunt for it. The river was still several miles 
away and it was down in a cafion. I might have to hunt 
an hour for a place to get down to it. I cut off the hind 
quarters, leaving the skin on. The Indian wanted to take 
all, but I did not want to overload my pack horse; I 
might have to jump these horses over rocks to get down 
to the river. I knew that cafion pretty well now. 





“How' far you shoot?” the Indian asked. : 

‘Half mile,” I told him. That was as near as I coul 
tell him, He knew nothing about feet or yards. 

“How far your gun shoot all the time?” 

“Two miles, maybe, no. more.” 

It would not, but those Northern Cheyennes had to be 
kept down where they were now by force. They 
longed up in Nebraska and were always trying to get.up 
there again. They had gone only a year ago and-we 
had had to go after them; and I wanted this young fel- 
low to have a high opinion of the distance I could 
“shoot” if I had to shoot at them again. 

We got to the cafion an hour before sunset and 
struck it not a hundred yards from a place 
where I could get down into it. The descent was like a 
giant stairway; there were regular ledges of rocks, each 
about five feet wide and about two feet above the next 
one below. We led our horses down, jumping first on 
each step ourselves, then letting the horse follow. I 
went first and had the Indian bring up the rear, the pack 
horse between us. I did not know if he would follow 
here without being driven, but he did. Getting down on 
the floor of the cafion we rode about a mile straight 
across to the river and went into camp along with some 
men and a wagon. They were down here from Kansas 
after cottonwood sprouts to plant timber claims. They 
had a two-horse wagonload of them now, about 5,000 
sprouts they said. These sprouts were a foot or two 
high and sot many of them larger than a lead pencil. 
They grew here in the sandy soil and can be oulled by 
hand. A thousand could be got off an acre. 

I found a few lodges of Cheyennes and gave then 
their marching orders. I had already turned several 
bands of Indians that I overtook going west and told 
them to go into Supply and get chuck-a-way. The In- 
dian ate about half of what venison we had brought 
with us for his supper, he would most likely have eaten 
more had we brought more. I told him to eat it all. I 
did not want it. 

He left me the next day and had to depend on his 
Springfield carbine for his rations on his way home. 
he could not do better shooting with it than I could, and 
I don’t think he could, he went home hungry. 

Next day we kept on up the river and about noon I 
met the second white man I had seen since I had left the 
troop. This man told me where the Pawnees were likely 
to be found. I had to laugh at the first man I had met. 
I gave him a bad scare. We saw him early in the fore- 
noon of the day before, we were riding west then across 
a level prairie when we saw him a mile or more away, 
coming east. 

He saw us, and turning around, went back at a gallop. 
I wanted to speak to him, so leaving my pack horse and 
the Indian, I went after him. I rode a horse that was not 
in the habit of letting cow ponies run away from him, 
I let him out now and the cow pony might as well stop; 
he did. The man, secing that I was going to overtake 
him, got off his pony and getting behind him threw his 
Winchester over the saddle. I was going to have a fight. 
I was about 500 yards from him and pulled up. I began 
to swing my hat in a circle to my right. “D— a man,” I 
thought, “who can’t tell an Indian from a white man 
fifty feet away. Why don’t he go back east and stay 
there?” Some of these fellows had Indian on the brain 
and were expecting to meet one or a dozen ten times a 
day. x 

The man came from behind his pony now and mount- 
ing him started to meet me. “I thought you were Indians,” 
he said, when he came up to me. “Is not your companion 
an Indian?” 

“We both are. He is a Cheyenne, I am a Comanche, 
but we are not on the warpath now. There are plenty of 
Indians out here, but most of them are as harmless as 
we are. Don’t run when you see an Indian. It would 
be labor thrown away on that pony of yours, and you 
will only let the Indian know that you are afraid of 
him. Let him come up, It will do no harm, though, if 
you keep your Winchester where you can get it when he 
does come up.” 

Late in the afternoon to-day I saw a smoke rising 
among a bunch of trees across the river, and as I was 
now within a few miles of White Deer Creek, there might 
be Indians here. 

I tied my pack horse here, then rode across toward the 
smoke. There were bushes on that side near the water, 
and a path had been cut through them lately, but a squaw 
had not cut it, I knew that. They may be cowboys, I 
thought, but there were no cattle in this part of the 
cafion. I followed the path into the camp in among some 
post oaks. A big fire was burning and a dozen saddles 
lay about, while every tree had halters, bridles, or lariat 
hung on it, but not a man was- in sight. 

“Hello, the camp!” I called out, but got no answer. 

“These are no cowboys,” I said. “I guess I know what 
they are. I don’t need them,” and turning around I got 
out of that. I had made up my mind now that they were 
“rustlers,” that is, horse and cattle thieves. 

I got to White Deer Creek where it falls into the Cana- 
dian River, just before dark, and could see ithe Pawnees’ 
camp-fires ten miles away up this creek. It was too far 
to go after dark, so I went into camp here, gathered a 
big lot of dry wood from the drift piles, and got supper 
after I had started a big fire. I expected to have a visit 
from these rustlers before morning, but I need not stand 
guard. My horse would do that and notify me when 
they came, ‘ 

I had a hammer-headed sorrel horse which looked 
as if he hardly knew enough to eat when hungry, but his 
looks belied him. I never had a more intelligent one. I 
had been riding him for four years and rode him another 
year after this, and then turned him in only because I 
was leaving the troop. I had taught him to do about 
everything except speak, and he would try to do that 
sometimes, when I sat in camp talking to him. He and 
I had put in each winter for the last four years going it 
alone, as we were doing now. For the first two I had 
him with me along with a band of Comanches on their 
hunt. The past two winters we had not sent details out 
with most of these bands, but our troop had watched 
them from a central camp, while I had been kept going 
alone most of the time carrying dispatches or watching 
the Indians. I was sent because I knew the country, but 
I need not have gone alone, I could have got as many 
men and any particular man I asked for, but I would 
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not have them. I wanted to go alone; then if I took a 
notion to go where I had not been sent, after I had been 


where I had been sent, I went there. I had no men to 
look after and see that they did not get lost. 

This horse had a trick that I had not taught him. It 
was of more use to me, though, than all I had taught 
him. When in camp this way. I tied him out on fifty 
feet of rope, taking care that he always could reach me 
where I slept; and if anything alarmed him he would 
walk over to me and punch me with his nose, then if I 
did not get up soon enough to suit him, he would catch 
some part of my clothes in his teeth and shake me; then 
when I had got up and said, “All right, Billy,” he went 
to grazing again, : 

In the daytime, if I wanted to know if everything was 
all right in camp, I just looked at the horse. If he was 
quietly grazing everything was all right. If he stood 
with his ears stuck forward, something was coming. No 
rustler could get into our camp and he not know it. I 
would know it soon after he did, and the rustler would 
know that we knew it as soon as I could reach my rifle. 
But I slept undisturbed to-night, no rustler came. 

The next morning I rode up to the Pawnee camp. The 
whole tribe was here. A sergeant of our regiment, but 
who belonged to a different troop from mine, and ten of 
his men were here as an escort. I had a written order 
for him telling him to take his Indians home, and gave 
it to him, then told him about the rustlers’ camp, warn- 
ing him to look out for his horses. He did not, though, 
and on his way home, when in camp in the cafion fifteen 
miles from the rustlers’ camp, he lost part of his horses 
and mules. He took his men and a party of Indians the 
next day, and went where I had told him the camp was. 
The camp was there all right, but his horses and mules 
aud the rustlers were not, they had left. 

Leaving the Pawnees I came down as far as my last 
night’s camp. I had now sent off all the Indians I could 
find in this upper country, There were just two ranches 
at that time on the Canadian River in a distance of about 
100 miles, an? they were eighty miles apart. It is prob- 
ably thickly settled now; it ought to be, for it is a beau- 
tiful country. One of the ranches was just across from 
the mouth of White Deer Creek. I wondered why the 
Indians let it stay there. I think I found out why. The 
men were probably carrying on a trade with the Indians 
that the Government knew nothing about. I crossed 
over to his place to take a look at him. He had 
a general store, most of his goods, though, were of the 
kind that only an Indian wants, or at least gets. He gen- 
erally wants the earth. 

“Have you any fire water?” I asked. 

“No, he dare not sell it here.” 

I knew that, did I not? I knew it and I also knew that 
they sold it right along, but I did not say so. I did not 
want it and hardly ever used it. I would not use it here 
if it were given to me, I had need to keep my wits about 
me when out this way. I only asked him to see if he 
would sell it. Had he any tobacco? Yes, he had plenty 
of that, and brought out the kind that Indians buy, long, 
flat plugs of natural leaf; they use it to smoke. A cow- 
boy would not have it; he wants black navy. I got a 
pound of tobacco for any Indian friends I might meet. 

The man began to question me now. He wanted to 
find out who I was. I might be a spy on him; he seemed 
to suspect me. I looked to be a cross between a soldier 
and a cowboy, I wore very little of the uniform, only a 
blouse and a blue vest. Was I with those Indians up 
the creek yonder? E 

“No, sir. I have nothing at all to do with them, just 
now.” 

Was I out here on duty, or just hunting? 

“A little of both, I have been sent out here to look 
around, and I also spend some time hunting. I have a 
sort of a roving commission and can suit myself in what 
I do.” 

Was I an officer in the cavalry? He saw that I had a 
cavalry horse and saddle and probably noticed that I had 
one too many pistols for an enlisted man. I had _ two, 
and that gun in the saddle did not prevent me from being 
an officer. Most of our men carried a gun when in the 
field. 

“No, sir, Iam not. While I would have no particular 
objection to being one, the War Department has. At 
present I am only a sergeant. How much do I owe you, 
sir,” I asked him. 

“Nothing, sergeant; you are welcome to the tobacco, 
and I might let you have a bottle of Hostetter’s Bitters 
if you care for it. I have some.” 

“No, thank you, sir, I don’t like them very well.” And 
T left. 

These bitters are but little else than whiskey under 
another name. I had known them since when a boy, 
about 1852. I had worked for old Dr. Hostetter in the 
first little laboratory he ever had, on what is now Penn 
avenue, in Pittsburg. He put out there in a year about 
as much of them as his successors now put out in two 
hours. Since then I had drank them in New York, saw 
them in San Francisco, ran across them in Honolulu, met 
them again in Valparaiso, Chili, and going ashore at 
Hobart Town, Tasman’s Land, found them there. They 
had got pretty well around the globe and now they re- 
minded me of home. They had turned up here again 
on the Canadian River to cure the Indians of chills and 
fever. 

Next morning I kept on down the river, making easy 
marches each day and camping early. It was the middle 
of winter, but there is very little winter here unless a 
norther is blowing; the nights even were not cold. 

There were plenty of deer in the cafion here, and when 
I had got farther down I began to pass through large 
herds of cattle. They did not belong here, but had been 
driven in off the prairie to the south of this. The grass 
had all been burned and they had to be sent in here to 
keep them from starving. The deer had come in for the 
same cause. I had plenty of rations and would not shoot 
deer to feed wolves; I would sooner shoot the wolves. 
I met them from time to time, the big timber wolf, but he 
kept out of range, I was at war with him. Late in the 
afternoon I noticed several Indian lodges about two 
miles below me; they were the first I had seen since 
starting to come down, the ones I had met on my way 
up had obeyed my orders and had gone home. 

I was riding through a big bunch of cattle and saw 
a tiumber of deer among them quietly feeding with the 
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cows. Getting off my horse I shot two of them, taking 
care not to hit a cow. The deer were so close to some 
of the cows that had I not had confidence in my rifle I 
would not have fired at them. Letting them lie here I 
kept on down to the Indian camp and found them to be 
Cheyennes. Had they been Comanches I would not have 
found these deer where I did, the Comanches would have 
had them long ago, but these Cheyennes were too lazy to 
hunt unless they were hungry. I sent them up after the 
deer; then seeing a ranch just below rode down to it. 
The ranch was just being built and was the only one in 
here below the one at White Deer Creek. The men were 
on eas about the Indians; they did not want them 
ere. 

“They won't be here longer than to-morrow morning,” 
I told them. “T’ll send them off.” 

“Did I think I could make them go?” 

“I am here to make them go. I don’t need to think 
about it at all. They will go. Don’t fret.” 

I wanted forage for my horses, they had a pile of corn 
in the ear at the ranch and told me to help myself. I 
took enough for night and morning, then went up to the 
Indian camp and told them to go in to-morrow. The 
head man wanted to wait a day or two and hunt deer, 
he said, 

“No. I told him it is not good. You go in to-morrow, 
I stop and see.” 

I knew about how anxious they were to hunt deer, 
when they let the deer come to camp hunting them, They 
wanted to stay here and beg beef if they could, if- not 
then steal it. They were not lying awake at night study- 
ing how they could get deer; they let the deer get close 
oom to bite them, then wait for someone else to shoot 
1m, 


I camped with the Cheyennes that night. I was a 
Comanche, but they did not know it. I did not have my 
feathers on, though I had them with me in a buckskin 
bag in my saddle pocket; I always carried them. They 
were about three inches long, each feather half white and 
half black, the Comanche colors, They were tied with a 
buckskin string that had some figures on it. A Comanche 
would look at these if he did not know me, then say, 
“Wano”—[Bueno]—very good. I was not a counterfeit; 
I spoke their language, and nearly every Comanche 
knew me now as Cabia Blanco—White Pony, the name 
they had given me. The feathers, had I put them on 
now, would have had the same effect on those Cheyennes 
that a red rag has on a bull. The Cheyennes and Co- 
manches don’t love each other a little bit. 

I got the Indians started next morning, then kept on 
by myself and camped at night just where a trail crosses 
the valley. It ran north and south and was called Cus- 
ter’s Trail. He may have made it; he was down here 
more than once, I left the valley on this trail next morn- 
ing. I meant to go north now and go into Supply. I 
debated with myself whether to take this trail or keep on 
south and go on into Reno by way of the Wichita River. 
I had not been given any orders as to what route I should 
take going home, and I thought I knew why. The cap- 
tain probably thought it would not be worth while. If 
the route he laid out did not suit me I would take my 
own. He had given me so many orders in the past four 
years that I had not obeyed but always had a good rea- 
son why I did not obey them, that he had about quit 
giving me orders. He was so kind as to tell me at one 
time that he might as well give my horse our orders 
as give it to me. 

“Yes, sir, but you generally get your object accom- 
plished if 1 don’t carry out the orders to the letter,” I 
told him. “That, I think, is what we are both here for.” 

I camped that night on a small creek on the trail and 
got up next morning to find it snowing hard, and I started 
to look for timber. I knew where to find it. Just before 
I had got to it about noon, I saw a smoke rising out of a 
cafion on my right a mile away, and went for it at a 
gallop. * There would be Indians there, A big band of 
Comanches was in camp down there, and I was at home 
now; it might snow now until it got ready to stop. I 
need not stay out in it. 

I got down into the camp, and riding up to the chief’s 
lodge got off my horse, took the rifle off the saddle, piled 
it on a pack at the lodge door, then taking off my pistols 
laid them on top of it. I was a friend here and must 
not go into that lodge with arms on; the squaw would 
carry them in for me. A squaw now came and took my 
horses, she would get their saddles off, then stake them 
out; I need not look after them unless I chose, if I 
staid here a month. 

I looked now to see if the chief had a stick or piece 
of brush across his door. If he had, he did not want any 
of the band in here. I would not try to go in, but he 
would soon get that stick out of the way. It is only a 
sign that he is at his meals or is busy. He would not 
keep a stranger out. There was no stick, and pulling 
the flap aside, I walked into the lodge. The chief was 
seated on the floor eating his dinner. 

“T have come to see my brother,” I told him. 

“My brother is very welcome. Let him sit down and 


eat.” 
He 


I sat down and ate. 
had not got the order. 

“I have been to the west as far as the Adobe Walls. 
There are no buffalo in all that country. I have looked 
and seen it. But the Great Father has meat for his chil- 
dren at Camp Supply. Let them go there and get it.” 

He said that he had plenty of meat in camp now, his 
people were not hungry; they generally were not. If 
there was nothing else to be got the white man’s cattle 
were here; and if I were to find them killing a beef I 
would not kill my horse trying to get to them in time to 
stop them. I might do as they do when they see a friend 
doing wrong, “look the other way.” 

The chief did not want to break camp until the weather 
moderated, 

“Any time is good,” I told him. “There is plenty of 
time. I will stop and go in when my brothers go. I am 
in no hurry.” 

In a day or two the weather cleared up, then we started 
and got into Supply in two days. Here the chief got beef 
on the hoof, he could kill it himself. He got flour also, 
but no sugar or coffee. I got what I could buy of that 
for them. The commissary here was an open one, a sol- 
dier could buy anything they had here at the cost price 
without an order. A citizen could buy nothing, and if a 


The chief was going west. 
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soldier were caught buying anything for a citizen he 
would be court-martialed; but there was no law to pre- 
vent me from buying stuff and giving it to these Indians. 
That commissary officer certainly knew that I did not 
want fifty pounds of coffee and 150 pounds of sugar for 
myself. I might have drawn all the rations I wanted for 
myself here on my traveling order, a paper I carried to 
tell who I was and what I was doing out here alone; 
but Troop I of ours was stationed here and they piled 
all the rations and forage on my pack horse that I would 
take on him. 

We pulled out again now, and two short marches (we 
were in no hurry now, or else one march would have 
done it), took us to a big turkey roost called Sheridan’s 
Roost. Here we went into camp and the chief proposed 
to stop here and hunt turkeys, He had an old muzzle- 
loading shotgun that’ looked as if it had been new about 
the year 1800, but it must have left a blacksmith shop. I 
think that is where it had been made, the maker- had 
forgot to put his name on it. Later than that, as it was a 
percussion lock, it had been probably given to the chief 
by some white man to get rid of the gun and the chief 
at the same time. The stock had been broken and 
mended with rawhide. 

I went after turkeys with a rifle and got two in a small 
park by creeping up on them through the brush to where 
they were feeding. We kept on next day and at last got 
to Fort Reno, and went into camp across the river from 
the post. Then I and the chief went over to see the 
commanding officer, the chief to beg chuckaway (any- 
thing that can be eaten is chuckaway) while I wanted 
to report my return. 

I should have done that to my captain, but had an idea 
that if I reported to this commanding officer here he 
would tell me to get these Indians out of this, they were 
not wanted here. That is what he did tell me, and his 
orders went, he ranked the captain. He said I seemed 
to be able to do more with these Comanches than some 
others could, for me to go home with them and see that 
they got there in some reasonable time. He did not 
want them ranging all over the country, he said. I took 
them to their reservation now, taking our time about go- 
ing to it also. Then we held a dance to celebrate our 
safe return home again. 

I could not strike up any more excuses to keep me out 
here longer now; I had about exhausted them all, so I 
went home to Fort Reno and reported to the captain and 
got a blowing up from him. He wanted to know if I 
thought that when he sent me out last Christmas he had 
sent me to stay all summer. CaBiA BLANCO. 


Touring the Adirondack Lakes. 


IF you would hear of the pleasures of Adirondack 
touring you must prepare for eulogy and not for 
apology, for the Adirondacks suffer not by comparison 
with all the master works of nature. Our Canadian 
border is studded with many a sylvan lake and track- 
less forest. The mountains and wilderness of our great 
West are wild and grand and the charm of our Sierra 
Nevadas is never exhausted. Nature’s beautiful scenery 
lures the traveler into the wilds of Oklahoma or de- 
lights him as he seeks refreshment in the orange groves 
of Southern California. The woods of Maine with 
their myriad ponds and rugged camps fascinate the 
man who loves to rough it, roaming in a wilderness 
far from civilized restraints. But the great body of us 
cannot avail of such enjoyable outings; we can but read 
and think of them with longing. 

There is a field, however, for the realization of the 
peculiar pleasures of the woods, accessible to the busy 
people of the East, a field free from the primitive incon- 
veniences which delight the hardy, but which deter the 
many from seeking the enjoyments of woods life. 
Marvel not when you hear that this field is in the 
famous Adirondack region of New York State. If you 
are ignorant of the charms of Adirondack touring, you 
but belong to the vast majority. Touring the Adiron- 
dack lakes in a guide-boat is the best substitute we have 
for the various pleasurable outings famed in song and 
story. Nay, it is more than a substitute, for it has an 
individuality about it which makes the trip attractive 
even to those who can indulge in what the world calls 
better things. And but a brief few days is required, so 
that the trip can be compressed into the busy man’s 
fortnight of vacation. 

The Adirondack Mountain region is remarkable for 
the diverse characteristics of its eastern and western 
sections. The eastern half is filled with lofty mountain 
peaks, rising in rugged outline from the valleys that lie 
amid these surrounding barriers. Loftier ranges as- 
pire in vain to equal the magnificence, the impressive 
grandeur, of the range about Keene Valley. The west- 
ern section, so unlike the eastern, is a high plateau, 
dotted with innumerable ponds and pretty lakes, joined 
by the intertwining of winding streams and little rivers. 

It is in this lake region of the west that the guide- 
boat comes into use, for long distances can be traversed 
almost entirely by water. A chain of lakes so well 
adapted for touring is rarely formed. The trip is not 
a journey to a distant point. The lakes lie in circular 
location, so that the tourist may start from where he 
may and reach always the starting point, seeing new 
country at every turn. The whole lake section is em- 
braced in three distinct circles: All three can be 
covered easily in less than two weeks, making one con- 
tinuous trip of about 212 miles. 

Let us accept an imaginery starting point, and let it 
be Blue Mountain Lake, for more attractive spot and 
one more convenient to the trip could scarce be found. 
There is a station at Racquette Lake, reached by the 
New York Central lines, where a small steamer is 
boarded that continues the journey through Racquette 
Lake and thence through Utowana and Eagle Lakes to 
Blue Mountain Lake. At one of the hotels about this 
lake we may be accommodated for the few days that are 
useful for resting and for becoming acclimated and 
making various preparations. Another way to get to 
Blue Mountain Lake would be by the Adirondack 
division of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad to North 
Creek, whence, by the famous North Creek Stage 
Route, we drive through thirty miles of a beautiful 
wilderness, to the country of Blue Mountain, 
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But it matters as little how we get there as it does 
whether we start at Blue Mountain Lake or at some 
other lake in the circle. If we do, however, make this 
lake our starting point, it will be enjoyable to go in 
by the stage route and out by the boat, or vice versa. 
Then a day can be given to climbing Blue Mountain, 
from which a ones view of the lake region is at- 
tainable, and all this time is most enjoyably spent, 
without reference to the trip before us. A good guide 
must be procured. The guides are members of an as- 
sociation. They may be engaged at the rate of $3 
a day, besides their board and lodging. The guide 
furnishes the guide-boat without extra cost. The best 
arrangement calls for one guide for each member of 
the party, thus allowing two people to each boat, al- 
though two people may accompany a single guide with 
but slightly less comfort. 

From Blue Mountain Lake, a start is made by a six- 
mile drive, with the boat along on the wagon, to Long 
Lake, to the dock at the Grove House. Put the boat 
in the water here, yourself and luggage in the boat, and 
you are off for the water trip. Long Lake is twelve 
miles in length and empties into the Racquette River. 
Mid-day should find you midway upon the lake, travel- 
ing north. Lunch is eaten from the pack-basket, as it 
is best to push on rapidly through this thinly settled 
country. You should get eight miles up the Racquette 
River by nightfall, where the guide shoulders the boat 
for a mile and a half on land, around the falls, to the 
Racquette Falls House. This is the only house within 
a ten-mile radius and affords a welcome haven for the 
first night out. 

The second day takes us to the famous Saranacs. 
Let us not go into too much detail. We turn east across 
the foot of Upper Saranac Lake, row through Round 
Lake and the length of Lower Saranac. Nightfall over- 
takes us here, and we may find it convenient to stop 
at one of the hotels in the village, a short distance back 
of the lake. The Ampersand at the head of the Lake 
welcomes us, if we care for its magnificence. 

If time allows, an interesting diversion for the next 
day may be arranged by leaving our boat behind and 
taking the train to Lake Placid, where we may hire a 
boat, explore the lake and climb Whiteface Moun- 
tain, to enjoy the commanding view of far awzy 
Keene Valley, and of the high range of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Lake Placid is one of the most 
beautiful of all lakes, and its neighboring heights com- 
mand the grandest of mountajn views. All of the high 
eastern peaks, including that noble trio, Haystack, Sky- 
light, and cloud-splitting Marcy, and the rugged slides 
and lofty summits of the Gothics are unveiled by the 
uplifting clouds. If we do not need to hurry, we may 
well spend a couple of days at Lake Placid. 

Upon returning to Lower Saranac Lake, place the 
boat upon the early train for Paul Smith’s Station, and 
from there drive four miles over to the St. Regis Lakes 
in time for breakfast. A big day’s journey is in pros- 
pect, so row quickly through the beautiful St. Regis 
Lakes and through Lake Clear. Here you will be met 
by a team and a boat-wagon, for which you must tele- 
phone ahead from the St. Regis Lakes. Four miles 
of an excellent road leads to Saranac Inn, at the head 
of Upper Saranac Lake. After dining here, board the 
Lake Steamer, for it is nine miles down the lake to 
Wawbeek Lodge, and advantage may well be taken of 
this quicker method. Wawbeek Lodge is at the foot 
of the lake just above where you first saw the lake 
two days before, on the way to Lower Saranac. Con- 
sequently, at Wawbeek Lodge the first circle of lakes 
is completed. Now branch off to the west upon a 
three-mile carry to the Racquette River, and follow it 
about eight miles toward Big Tupper Lake. A friendly 
farm house offers a night’s rest, a welcome shelter in- 
deed, for forty-seven miles has been traveled since 
dawn. 


The next day is spent in rowing through the wild 
waters of Big Tupper Lake, the roughest lake in the 
whole region, in laboring under the short rows and 
longer carries at the end, and finally reaching Little 
Tupper Lake where it is necessary to spend the night. 
Here a kindly hospitality may be offered at the cottages 
of Mr. William C. Whitney; there is no other settle- 
ment within a half day’s journey. The following day is 
pretty well taken up with getting back from Little 
Tupper to Long Lake by a route, due east, of lakes 
and carries. A five-mile carry must be made upon this 
trip, and lucky you are if you can get a wagon to help 
you out. At Long Lake is completed the second circle, 
in the wildest, least settled section of the Adirondacks. 

From Long Lake the course lies southward, through 
Forked Lake and Racquette Lake, into the historic 
Fulton Chain, which is reached by a row of four miles 
in and out of the mazes of Brown’s Tract Inlet. With 
carries between Lakes, proceed from Eighth Lake to 
Fourth Lake, where the night should be spent. The 
scenery of Big Moose Lake which is reached about 
noon the next day is so unusually beautiful that it will 
repay one to rest here a half day, preparatory to a long 
jaunt homeward. Doubtless there are prettier lakes 
than Big Moose, but we know not where to find them 
in this whole western half oi the incomparable Adiron- 
dack mountains. The trip home by way of numerous 
ponds, stretches due east, to Racquette Lake. Well 
does memory recall the trip from Big Moose Lake to 
Racquette Lake. One of the carries is three miles 
long, over a mountain, and through a woods so thick 
that the boat can scarcely turn between the trees. 
Fallen logs to climb over and swamps to wade through 
add spice to the monotony of the carry. It is doubt- 
less late when you finally reach Racquette Lake, and it 
may be well to board the steamer for Blue Mountain 
Lake, whence the start was made some eight days 
before. 

Dry reading to the uninitiated is such a narravite. But 
does it not suggest some new ideas for vacation time. 
A man will take more kindly to such a trip than will 
a4 woman, although the gentler sex by no means find it 
a hard earned pleasure. No man who wants the real 
benefit of the trip should avoid the initial understand- 
ing with his guide that he intends to do his share of the 
work. Half the rowing and half the carrying are to be 
his share. The Guides’ Association has established 
horse carries, and it is expected that they will be used. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Almost every long carry has upon it a boat-wagon and 
team. This is a great convenience to the traveler, al- 
though it adds to the expense of a somewhat costly 
trip. Perhaps ten to twelve dollars a day may be an 
outside estimate of the expense from start to finish of 
the tour of the lakes. So much is this Adirondack 
region patronized by tourists that all of the hotels have 
separate houses for the accommodation of guides, who 
pass through for half rates. Not so with the tourists. 
We recall entering the beautiful dining doom of Sara- 
nac Inn, in our mud-stained clothes and flannel garb and 
feeling quite at home, so used are the guests to the 
unconventional attire of tourists. 

A hint or two as to how to prepare for the guide- 
boat trip may not be amiss. To be unburdened, carry no 
clothing excepting perhaps a woolen sweater. The 
guide’s pack-basket is taken along to hold little articles, 
a few compact provisions for emergencies, and a few 
yards of rubber or oil-cloth sheeting to throw over 
one’s self in case of rain. So conveniently are the 
hotels situated among the lakes that articles likely to 
be needed may at the start be mailed to hotels en route, 
self addressed and marked “to be called for.” It is 
very important that hardly anything else should be 
carried along excepting a small kodak. Better leave 
everything else behind, but by all means carry a kodak. 

There are numerous trips a little different where 
luggage is necessary. If the intention were to camp 
out, stopping a few days at each of various places, or 
to spend time in fishing, it would be necessary to carry 
more baggage. Fishing in the Adirondacks is not much 
pleasure late in the season; June is the last month 
for good fishing. And fishing on a touring trip is 
only availed of by those who have much time. Camp- 
ing may be enjoyable, but it is much apart from tour- 
ing and would be only a hardship if not an absolute im- 
possibility, where there is so much ground to cover. 
It is because camping is unnecessary in the Adiron- 
dacks that our trip is so admirably adapted to afford 
pleasure to those who do not wish too much to rough 
it. However, every method has its advocates, and each 
may suit himself. H. C. G. BARNaBy. 

Naw York City. 





EXPENSE incurred in a trip actually made by the author, 
starting Saturday morning and returning the following 
Saturday evening—one man and guide: 


Maer de Vc cate ndddans vbamcneyewcun $24 
EMINEM <0. tod Weis aor ace sede Cheesavacwaces 28 
ON o.oo vicich sorinsocns oh eobcceceveee 20 
Carriage rides ovey carries.............08 6 
WN ie 55 coccinea sede sa pucistctiadesanceotews 7 

$85 


The cost would be greater if-a circle were not com- 
pleted as the guide would have to be paid for his time 
and the carries in returning. 

The distance covered was 215 miles, of which 128 miles 
was traveled by rowboat and we carried our boat twenty- 
five miles. Of the balance, we used horse carries for 
twenty-seven miles, the steamer on Upper Saranac for 
nine miles and the railroad from Lower Saranac to Paul 
Smith’s for twenty-six miles. T. C. G. Barnasy. 


Floating Down the Mississippi. 
The Ice Run Out. 


Wuen I reached Rosedale most of my revolver 
cartridges—.38-40—had been used up in practice, of 
which some river tales had made me feel in need. My 
companions were individuals about whom there might be 
said to exist, as the judge says in an excise case, a “rea- 
sonable doubt.” They were perfectly friendly with me, 
but with each other they were on vicious terms of intoler- 
ance, They agreed to separate at Rosedale, but the boat 
was in both their names. The Medicine Man had no 
money, and complained to me that the Gambler had 
beaten him in purchasing the boat at Paducah. The 
Gambler was reticent in regard to the deal, saying that 
it was a matter of business with him, as an explanation 
of the Medicine Man’s open accusations. The Medicine 
Man claimed to have furnished the money which went 
into the boat and its furnishing. This was denied by the 
Gambler. It was at Rosedale, when I learned these de- 
tails, that I heard some further things in regard to my 
companions. My notes heretofore were superficial as re- 
gards the hearts of the river people, and all that I knew 
of them were fragments of the “home” and of the 
“present.” I had not been close enough to any of them 
to get their confidence, and hear the details of their plans. 
They would talk freely in response to questions, but not 
spontaneously—Mrs. Haney told me she had a hundred 
dollars or so on her boat, but she was uneasy the mo- 
ment she spoke of her past life, and of her family she 
said nothing. I had to learn weeks later that one of her 
daughters was a noted river girl of the most independent 
and bravest sort—a girl adapted to her environment of 
river pirates, desperadoes and storeboat folks. No river 
man, drunk or sober, would venture to impose on that 
daughter of Mrs. Haney. She was of the Amazon type, 
of which type many stories are told regarding their tak- 
ing unloving husbands by the nape of the neck and slack 
of the trousers to throw them overboard. 

However, I was getting an insight of river life, travel- 
ing with a gambler and a confidential medicine man. So 
I went up town at Rosedale and bought a box of cart- 
ridges and kept my revolver handy on my hip during 
most of the next two weeks, because appearances indi- 
cated the wisdom of the precaution. It was a mile up 
town, most of the way along a levee, on one side of 
which was a lumber yard and a public highway was on 
the other. I bought the cartridges of Rice, a burly big 
man, who said he couldn’t see much of interest for a 
man to write about there. Two minutes later he was paw- 
ing the air vehemently as regards politics and negroes, 

The Gambler wanted to get into a game of cards in 
town, and half an hour after going up he located the 
“club room.” Finding that it was a swell affair he in- 
vested $15 of his $90 in a new suit of clothes and bought 
a No. 14 celluloid collar with an opening in front like a 
“policeman’s solid comfort.” .As his neck was four 
inches long, and a No. 11 collar would have surrounded 








it, the weather beaten cowboy was a remarkable looking 
“swell” to say the least. 

“What do you think of this?” he asked me, kicking out 
one bony leg in its flapping cover. I said, truthfully, 
that it changed his appearance marvellously, aiter the 
river corduroy garments. He bought a hat, too, and 
went jauntily up town to the club to make an impression. 
He succeeded. 

In the meantime the river ice was coming. Day by day 
we heard that the ice flow out of the Ohio had come 
down to Hickman, New Madrid, Memphis, Helena and 
Friars Point. It was a remarkable thing to know that 
a vast mass of broken ice was swooping down the river 
hundreds of miles up stream, but would inevitably come 
to Rosedale. The cabin boaters ran into the eddies, and 
hugged the banks, tying in, and studying the drift, trying 
to make out whether the stuff would strike the boat 
heavily enough to damage it. We did as the others did. 
Our boat was run into a sort of pocket, into which the 
drift could not come. 

The river was rising steadily, and each morning we 
took in the slack of the lines, and pulled the boat fur- 
ther into the pocket, and were finally safely sheltered 
among some small tree tops, over submerged brush, In 


-mid stream a snaky line of drift gradually widened into 


a wonderfully broad mass of timber, brush and other 
flotsam. This was flecked with white—the advance of 
the ice. It was awe-inspiring to see the amount of ice 
increase hour by hour, and know that it would continue 
to increase to an unimaginable fleet. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 1 there was a cessation of 
the drift flow, scarcely any appearing. Night came on 
with the river almost clear, I wondered if it was the 
end of the pack, and felt disappointed, thinking the ice 
which had been tearing coal barges and steamboats loose 
of the upper river must have melted. I went to sleep 
early that night. Toward morning I was awakened by a 
dull roar. It was a strange sound, broken by intervals 
of sharp rasping noises while the boat quivered and 
jarred heavily at times. 

Only half awake I did not know what was the matter, 
The sounds were not ominous to me, and I soon went to 
sleep. Later one of my mates awakened me by step- 
ping over my hammock, going to the stern of the boat. 
He said something in a low voice and the Medicine Man 
answered by springing out of bed. Thereupon I strug- 
gled out of the canvas hammock bag and went to the 
stern to see what was the matter. 

A gray mist was over the river, and the gloom of 
night enshrouded all but the near scene. The surface 
of the water was slightly luminous, and the down-stream 
current was only twenty feet distant. On this we could 
see gray masses darting past, while in the eddy were 
whirling chunks equally gray and ghastly. The air 
seemed dragged by the floating stuff, for we could feel 
currents as though the jagged onrushing surface was 
tearing the still atmosphere. We took a look at the side 
of the boat, whence came the scraping noises and found 
that the stuff was, banked against it, but not dangerously. 
Returning to bed we awaited daylight, which came an 
hour or so later, 

A marvellous change had taken place. The gray mass 
was a river full of ice. It reached almost from bank to 
bank, and, because the mass was involatile, the spectacle 
was one of irresistible power. Hard, grinding, gloomy 
and rushing on at the rate of six miles an hour, I can 
imagine no more impressive spectacle than this of the 
running ice in the Mississippi. The sounds it made were 
thunderous. There were constantly appearing evidences 
of the terrific force being exerted. Trees went by which 
had been torn in two. Fragments of barges and cabin 
boats were visible from the bank with the naked eye. 
Moreover, the edges of the ice cakes were rounded off 
and the rims forced up so that they were saucer-shaped 
on top. 

Out in the center of the floe there were visible the ef- 
fects of the awful crushing to which the whole mass was 
being subjected by its own power. The edges of ice 
cakes heaved up and vast beams sometimes were cramped 
and made to stand on end like logs in a broken jam. 

Tragedy was there, too. We were told that an old 
fisherman had started to cross the river up the stream a 
few miles on the previous night. After a time his cries 
were heard off Rosedale, and still more cries. Appar- 
ently he was being carried down stream. He disappeared 
and, although we were at Rosedale for many days after- 
ward, no word came from him. The cabin boats, four 
of which were seen passing in one day, may have con- 
tained the corpses of whole families for all we knew. 
Many a river man has lost his life in the Mississippi ice 
and drift—and no one knew fhe difference until the buz- 
zard-mangled corpse was found thrown up on a sand bar, 
if it was known at all. 

There was one break in the flowing of the ice which 
lasted several hours. It was then said that the “ice had 
sunk,” but it resumed, with the size of the cakes larger 
and the steadiness of the flow more regular. With the 
second mass fine logs began to appear close to the bank, 
and the Medicine Man turned drifter for a time, catching 
a few logs which he swung in by means of a small rope 
and a skiff. A short, lean and sharp wedge tied to the 
rope was driven into the top of the log and then violent 
rowing toward the shore brought the log slowly to the 
bank, where it was tied to‘other logs or to big ropes. I 
helped get a couple of logs in this fashion, and found the 
work exceedingly exciting, for at times the ice crowded 
around us, and once nearly swept us against the side of a 
cabin boat, threatening to crush our skiff. 

The cabin boat belonged to a widow and her daughter. 
She had been a widow nearly ten days, and she was 
penniless. The boat was only a foot clear of the cur- 
rent, and every once in a while a projecting log or cake 
of ice would pound along the boat in a fashion that was 
frightful. The Medicine Man and I, having escaped, 
rowed up past the boat in an interval of open water, 
going to our boat. We had little more than landed when 
there was a scream from the landing below, and ten sec- 
onds later half a dozen of us were fighting to save the 
widow’s cabin boat from the ice that a shift in the cur- 
rent had hurled against it. We succeeded, and when a 
lull came, towed the boat up to a safer eddy. 

A trapper had left a little boat in charge of the widow 
with injunctions to sell it if possible. The little boat was 
fifteen or sixteen feet long and seven wide, but it was a 
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substantial affair and dry. The price asked for it was 
$15. The minds of the two with whom I was stopping 
were a unit on one question—they were sure they must 
separate or something would happen. The Gambler was 
losing money playing craps, and the Medicine Man didn’t 
have a dollar. One day they were wrangling, for there 
was nothing else to do. Their voices and temper kept 
getting up and ‘up until the Gambler was on the point of 
leaping at his partner when there was a hail by two men 
from the bank. Instantly the row quelled. The two men 
were invited to enter, One was florid, thick-set and blue 
eyed; the other was dark, thin and Hebraic. 

“Hello, boys!” they greeted. “Thought we'd come down 
and see the ice—right sharp up yere on the bank.” 

“Come in and warm,” invited the Gambler, and they 
came in. 

A little talk about the ice followed, and then the Jew 
drew a pint flask from his pocket. 

“Take a smile,” he said. My partners smiled. Soon 
they emptied the flask, and then the Jew drew a dollar 
from his pocket. Sf 

“J want it filled up again,” he said. The Medicine Man 
seized the bottle and the dollar eagerly, and started for 
the rear of the boat. The florid man followed closely, 
while the Jew edged toward my shotgun which -was 
standing in a corner. The Medicine Man went to the 
stern, jumped into the skiff and pulled rapidly to a big 
whiskey boat which was anchored there by connivance, 
for it was a “dry town.” close to the shore a hundred 
yards down stream. He returned in a few minutes with 
the bottle full and drank heartily, Then came a surprise 
which took the breath of the three of us river men. 

“Do you know, gen’lemen,” the florid man said, “I’m 
dep’ty sheriff here—my name’s Hunter, an’ I was sent 
yere to ‘rest you fellers fer sellin’ licker. We ‘lowed you 
all was a whiskey boat, an’ we ‘lowed to catch you, we 
did. An’ didn’t we do hit slick. Look a-yere! Yere’s 
mah gun, a forty-five—” ; 

“Hell!” said the Gambler, who had recovered himself. 
“We all has guns, too.” , , 

With that he drew his revolver and twirled it on his 
thumb and fingers as he talked. : 

“Do you s’pose you all’d ketched us if we'd been lick- 
erin’?” he asked. “Look at these gray hairs—I’m from 
Indian Territory, I am.” 

With that he twirled the gun some more, and shoved 
it into his pocket again. He had created an instant and 
vivid impression. The deputy sheriff and his friend 
watched the revolver go out of sight with a breath of 
relief, and fell to talking about the suspicions which our 
appearance had roused up town. After a time the visi- 
tors went up the bank and then the Gambler turned on 
his partner. 

“If that had been in Indian Territory they'd nailed you 
the minute you took the bottle.” ; 

“Just think of it,” the Medicine Man exclaimed with 
a shudder, “we'd gone to the fahm, shore.” 

The experience seemed to breed a further feeling of 
unrest and distrust in the two. The Gambler determined 
to break loose and he bought the little cabin boat from 
the widow. He moved all his things on to it, and took 
the big skiff as well. When he was gone the Medicine 
Man said to me: 

“I’m glad of hit! I ain’t felt safe at all for weeks. I 
know that Gambler. You hearn him tell how he was 
gone from home for ten years? Well, that was after 
he’d killed a man down in Georgia. He killed him with 
a pen knife. I tell you he’s a bad man. Why, up to Pa- 
ducah on this yeah trip, jes’ foh we started, we was into 
a hotel when the landlord had reason to suspect that man. 
The landlord took a gun and come up to ouh room an’ 
he aimed at that Gambler. 

“*Ah’m gwin to kill you all!’ the landlord said, an’ 
with that the Gambler ducked under an’ run in on the 
landlord an’ grabbed that revolver out of his hand. The 
landlord he turned jes’ white. The Gambler jes’ stepped 
back a minute, then he give the gun back to the landlord 
an’ said: 


“*Take yer gun,’ he said. 
, 


‘Now shoot ef you all want 
to. 

“Well, sir, that landlord he ’pologized, an’ the 
Gambler havin’ just been insultin’ to hisn’s wife, too. I 
tell you that Gambler is a bad man.” 

The Gambler told me that he had escaped from a jail 
in Georgia by means of a key which he whittled from 
an elm chair splint. With another condemned murderer 
he reached a mountainside, and followed a run or brook 
to escape the trained bloodhounds which were put on 
their trails in the morning. Night after night, for two 
weeks, they traveled by the North star, when they could 
see it. One night they traveled under the clouds. In the 
morning they made camp in dense brush, and when day- 
light came they found themselves in the place they had 
left on the previous evening. They had walked all around 
a mountain in the dark, and happened to make camp 
within a few yards of the one of the day before. 

They stole chickens and ate green corn and picked fruit 
for their sustenance. Once, early in the evening, they 
ventured to hail a negro cabin and purchase a little corn 
pone, but they never ventured to show their faces by a 
fire-place. They traversed a third of Georgia, crossed all 
of Tennessee and finally entered Kentucky, having 
spoken to but one person in over two weeks, and did not 
travel a mile by daylight. 

In Kentucky, the native State of both men, the two 
separated and went to work as farm hands. At the end 
of the summer a “smart Aleck” deputy sheriff came and 
asked the Gambler’s employer numerous questions. The 
employer came to the hired man and said: 

“If you all hain’t done nothin’ stay right yere,” the 
man said to the Gambler, “but if you all’s done some 
meanness down in Georgia you all betteh cl’ar out. I 
got a brother ten-mile away—you all and me’ll go to 
hisn’s place.” 

“T call that kind of a man a true, honorable person,” 
the Gambler said to me. “I said I’d have to cl’ar out. I 
sent word to mah partner to hike, and I went down to 
my boss’s brother’s, and then I lit out for Texas. I lived 
in Brownwood, Tex., two years, and old Bill Adams, 
who. was sheriff there, began to ask me if I’d like to go 
to Kentucky? I knowed he suspected me of some mean- 
ness and I started that night, but he got me next day 
out to a place where my brother was working. I was 
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with him three days, and then I got him drunk. He let 
me pull my freight, being good natured when he’s drink- 
ing. Adams he wasn’t sure about me anyhow, and he 
was going to let me go without a chase, but I had an 
uncle who said to him: 

“*He—he! You all ain’t so smart after all—let a man 
what’s wanted for a hanging crime git out like that!’” 

“I'd only been gone twenty-four hours then, and there 
was twenty Texas rangers in town that day. Well, 
Adams set them after me. I was as good as gone back to 
Georgia. I hadn’t any horse; it was sandy and prairie. 
They could a followed my track at a gallop, but it come 
up a rain, and while it rained I walked. The water 
washed my tracks out, and in three days I made eighty 
miles, I tell you, I’ve thanked God for that rain many 
a time since then. Why-they’d taken me back to Georgia 
in no time, if it hadn’t been for that storm, they shore 
would. I was in Indian Territory eight years, and then 
I staked a lawyer and come clear on a new trial in 
Georgia.” 

The Medicine Man and I awaited the passing of the 
ice for what seemed an age—seven days in all—and then 
we started down the river with the boat, while the 
Gambler in his little tub came along, for company’s sake. 
The Medicine Man wasn’t enthusiastic about the com- 
pany. He said over and over again that he hoped the 
Gambler wouldn’t get to liquoring, for if he did some- 
thing would surely happen. We floated for Arkansas 
City, and reached it after dark, rowing nearly three miles 
down the long eddy above the city, lighting our way by 
an acetylene gas lamp which was in my outfit. The lamp 
threw a brilliant light, and as we came in sight of a cabin 
boat, half a mile or less from the post office, great com- 
motion was discernible thereon. They waved a lantern 
at us, 

“Hullo!” they screamed. 

“Hullo, yourself!” was our answer. 

“What are you, anyhow?” 

“Cabin boat, huntin’ a landing.” 

“Huh! Thought you was a lost steam packet—come 
in yere.” 

We ran in, and were boarded by the three men from 
the green cabin boat which we had seen up the river at 
Scrub Grass Bend. They were overjoyed, we weren't. 

“Now we'll have some goose shooting—” they began at 
once to me. It was late when they finally got out, and 
we turned in. In the morning we dropped down to a 
cabin boat town and had a view of Arkansas City, of 
gambling and man-killing fame. A levee, a couple or 
three steam sawmills, some brick buildings, many wooden 
ones, some distant negro cabins, a rag town for levee 
workers, and a couple of acres of logs in rafts were the 
conspicuous features of the place. I went after my mail 
and found what I went after. Then I took a stroll 
around to see the place. It differed little from Helena, 
except that it was smaller and that the white population 
was a little grimier in appearance on the average—and 
well they might be, if the stories one picks up about this 
river town’s life are true. 

Here we waited a couple of days, The weather was cold 
and the wind blew bitterly cold. We visited around at 
the cabin boats, and one night—the last there—we went 
to Crites’ photograph boat and had a musicale. Probably 
it was as remarkable as most river musicales. Crites 
played a violin, the Medicine Man played a banjo, Crites’ 
assistant played a guitar and I played a mouth organ. 
There were no gaps in the music which other instruments 
could have filled. It was a wonder that the levee didn’t 
roll in on us. The Gambler was up town some- 
where, we didn’t know where, nor did we care. About 
10 o'clock there was a rap on the door and then in came 
the Gambler. He had an ugly leer on his face, and he 
gazed over the outfit with ironical amusement. I offered 
him my French harp, and he said “Hell.” Crites offered 
him the violin, and he seized it angrily, and then sat 
down on a proffered chair with a twitch. He yanked the 
bow down the strings with a rasping jerk, and sent it 
up with a gentler inflection. Then he fell to playing, a 
fragment of one of those Indian Territory operas which 
he had learned when he was a troupe fiddler. Gradually 
the notes grew softer, and as they became gentler the 
player’s face lost its ugly, drunken leer. In half an hour 
he was sociable and sleepy. We started for our homes. 

The Gambler’s boat was fifty yards distant, and ours 
only half as far. When we stepped out doors we found 
the gale sweeping down over the city, and my gas lamp 
showed that our boat was riding the eddy safely. The 
Gambler’s, further out, very close to the current, was 
bobbing on the wavelets. Out on the river we could hear 
the rasping chop of waves, flung up in the current. 

“Tt’s an awful night,” the Medicine Man remarked, and 
Crites said it was more than awful. The Gambler stag- 
gered into his skiff, seized the oars, and we entered our 
skiff. My lamp was most useful then, for our boats were 
dark, and invisible on the water, which was the more 
gloomy on account of the distant electric lights. We 
found it difficult making our boat, for the wind flung the 
skiff toward the current in a fashion that required our 
skill and strength to overcome. We boarded our boat 
finally, and then I turned my light on the Gambler’s little 
craft'so that -he could see to get to it. I watched him 
run alongside, make fast and climb aboard, and then 
turned to enter our boat. As I did so I turned the light 
toward the Gambler’s little craft to take a farewell glance 
at it. I caught a flicker of the gas light on the boat, and 
though I noticed that the position of the boat seemed to 
have changed, I supposed it had simply swung on its 
anchor line and gone a little further from us. 

The Medicine Man and I went to bed and the Gambler 
to ore of the wildest adventures it is possible for a river 
man to have and survive. When we awakened in the 
morning the Gambler’s little tub was nowhere in sight. 
It was rather late, and the day was so clear and the river 
so smooth, the wind having laid, that we presumed the 
Gambler had run in shore. We looked up and down the 
wharf and saw that the boat was not there. Then we 
shouted over to Crites’ boat and they hadn’t seen the boat 
since dark of the night before. The postmaster hadn’t 
seen the Gambler up town, nor had any cabin boaters 
seen him that day. We wondered if the boat had sunk. 
The Medicine Man was inclined to hope that it had, and 
the Gambler with it. 

Having nothing else to do we pulled up our own anchor 
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and started on down the river toward the “Sunny South,” 
about which the Medicine Man was growing more and 
more enthusiastic. 

“We'll go to Lake Providence and to Vicksburg,” he 
= “There’s money down thataway, they shore has 

it.” 

We went around Yellow, Georgetown and Rowdy 
bends, I scanned the trees under the caving banks, think- 
ing to see the wreck of the Gambler’s boat, but my 
glasses did not reveal anything till we came to the chute 
of Island 82 Here we saw a bit of craft moored to the 
left bank of the chute. As we drifted past, without 
recognizing it, a man darted out of the boat and untied. 
It was the Gambler and his boat. He shoved out to us, 
and tried to speak. He was wild-eyed, and so hoarse 
that his voice was a whisper. He was sallow, and he 
trembled from head to foot violently. He went to bed on 
our boat, and hours later he was able to tell his story. 

He had boarded his boat safely enough, and struck a 
match to light his lamp. Then he took a drink of 
whiskey and sat down to undress. He was in his under- 
wear when he noted that the boat was joggling a good 
deal. The rocking of the boat increased in violence, and 
at last he looked out the front door to see what was the 
matter. He found himself looking into a dense, black 
gloom. 

“Where’s them electric lights?” he asked himself, and 
then, by way of answer, he saw a distant white haze 
above a few white sparks. His anchor, on a taut line, 
had worked out of the mud and he was a couple of miles 
from the city, his boat pitching in the waves of a freez- 
ing gale. With that he grabbed up his whiskey bottle 
and drained if to the last drop, then got into his skiff, 
bare headed and in cotton underwear, tied a line to the 
cabin boat and to the skiff and began to row. 

He didn’t know how long he rowed, but the first he 
knew he heard a roar louder than any previous ones of 
waves and growing louder. With a dismay he saw that 
he was being driven into a caving bank, among the gray 
snags of a thousand plunging trees. One jabbed at the 
skiff and this the man seized. 

“I shore thought the strain would pull me in two,” he 
said. “Hit pulled my wrist till hit swolled up now.” 

The cabin boat was swung into a sort of dead water, 
and eased the strain somewhat, and then he took a turn 
around the branch he had gripped and went to bed, from 
which he was routed at intervals by the scend of drift hit- 
ting the sides of his craft. In the morning he dropped 
down to the chute, and tied in there, a sick man. Now 
he was with us again. “And he’s liable to die with us, 
too,” the Medicine Man said privately. “It’d be jes’ my 
Ivck to have him die on to my hands. I had a woman 
die on to me one time when | was in the lower river. It 
just seems thoueh I can’t have no peace nor comfort no 
more. I wish I’d gone down the river now, stid of down 
that chute.” RayMonp S. SPEARS. 


The Deity of the Woods. 


Loox! ye young men and maidens! summer girls and 
vacation ramblers! collectors of autumn leaves, and 
all who love to rove in the by-paths and recesses of the 
forest. The earth is full of beauty! Go forth and see. 
It is our own fault if we fail to appreciate its charms. 

Even the laborer who works in the public and private 
parks ought to get enjoyment out of his shovel. Thereby 
he learns to be content with his lot. He will have no 
“grievances.” He makes the best of his occupation while 
it lasts; and should he see an opening at any time to 
higher grades of employment, he looks forward to the 
realization, as the hopeful in this life look forward to 
the promised joys hereafter. He receives a perennial up- 
lift from the whispering leaves and waving branches 
around him, and draws lessons from their falling and 
unfolding. 

Woods reflect the character and features of the Creator 
just as the handiwork of friends who love us, be they 
maiden, wife or mother, reflects the spirit which animates 
their deft and busy fingers and lights up their kindly 
faces with pleasant smiles. Soulful expression of re- 
gard—in color, pattern, lines of usefulness, and sugges- 
ticn—are they not exquisite? Did we but notice a moiety 
of the natural beauty around us we would dwell con- 
sciously in the Creator’s presence all the time. We are 
bound to discover in due course that the God of Nature is 
the God of Love. Otherwise we shall flinch when he 
shakes the earth with tremors and splits the clouds with 
his lightnings. We shall “have fear where no fear is.” 
The “works of the Lord are glorious and mighty in 
operation.” Those who trust in Him can always feel the 
warmth of His sympathetic hand, even when the grip is 
painful. 

It is because we are drawn to nature’s heart, to the 
Deity of the Woods, that we are moved to plead for for- 
est reservations. -Men who undertake to “subdue the 
wilderness” are apt to destroy more than they can restore 
or compensate for. They may, indeed, enhance the beauty 
of a circumscribed area like a public park by artificial 
embellishment, but it is always at the expense of larger 
plundered or devastated areas. If we denude the moun- 
tain sides in wanton avarice, we may reap no small ad- 
vantage for a season; but a grievous reprisal comes when 
the floods destroy the cultivated low lands and fill up the 
navigable waterways atid harbors. * Could men but learn 
to respect, not only the deities of the woods, but the 
rights and claims of the many lesser denizens, furred and 
feathered, who occupy their leafy precincts, they would 
become conservative by impulse and inoculation, and not 
continue to wantonly destroy. 

Then, forsooth “would all the trees of the woods re- 
joice!”—Ps. 96:12, CHARLES HALLOCK. 

PcainFirp, Mass. 
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Familiar Insects.—I. 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 
Black Flies. 


To A LARGE proportion of the readers of this journal 
he black fly is only too familiar as an insect that has 
made life a burden when otherwise it would have been 
a delight, In this article I want to tell something of its 
life-history and of an experiment in destroying it in its 
breeding grounds. 

Like most other insects the black fly goes through cer- 
tain stages of life which are commonly referred to as 
transformations. ‘These stages are first the eggs, second 
the larva, third the pupa, and fourth the adult. The eggs 
are laid upon rocks in the rapids of small streams, espe- 
cally at the edges of the water ripples. They are laid 
in the shallowest places and are especially likely to be 
ceposited where the water runs in a broad sheet over a 
jorge expanse of flat rock. Soon after being laid the 
czgs hatch into larve, which have the curious ability to 
pin a silken web over the rock to hold them in place in 
the running water. The surface of the rock is often 
thickly matted by this web with millions of small black- 
ish larve entangled in its meshes. They continue to de- 
velop for several weeks before they change to pupz, after 
which they soon change again to adult flies. These flies 
are often so abundant that as one writer has said, they- 
“drive the fisherman out of the woods, torment the cat- 
ile in the pasture, and pester the farmer in the field.” 





Larva of Black-fly. Magnified. 


Pupa of Black-fly. Magnified. 





Black-fly. Greatly magnified. 


From the point of view of reducing the numbers of 
this pest the fact that they usually develop in any region 
only in comparatively limited areas in sunny parts of 
small streams is of great importance. If the larve can 
be destroyed in their breeding grounds, the appearance 
of the flies will, of course, be prevented. =~ 

Some two years ago, when my official position was 
that of entomologist at the New Hampshire College Ex- 
periment Station, I undertook, with the aid of my assist- 
ant, Mr. A. F. Conradi, to determine whether the sup- 
pression of black flies in a region favorable to the ex- 
periment was practicable. The locality chosen was the 
Dixville Notch region in New Hampshire. This was 
peculiarly favorable for such an experiment, as it is a 
comparatively small area, surrounded by mountains over 
which no flies from other localities would be likely to 
come regularly. Much of this inclosed region is occu- 
pied by a beautiful lake. 

A reconnoissance of the general locality showed that 
the black flies which for many years had been a serious 
pest to summer visitors, were breeding in abundance at 
the wasteway connected with the dam and in a small 
hrook which led from the Notch toward the river. 

After the determination of these breeding places the 
problem became that of finding some practicable method 
of destroying the larve in the water. Two ways of doing 
this were tried; in the places where there were broad, flat 
rocks on which the larve were develéping they were 
swept away by stiff brooms, a method which was effective 
to a very general extent; where sweeping was not prac- 
ticable a small quantity of an oil heavier than water, such 
as is manufactured for exterminating mosquitoes under 
certain conditions, was applied. This oil proved very 
effective in destroying the larve. The chief objection to 
its general use is the danger of injury to fish, but in very 
many localities black fly breeding places may be found 
where the oil may be used to advantage by temporarily 
diverting the smail stream from its regular channel until 
the oil has flowed away. : 

A record of these experiments may be found in Bul- 
letin 112 of the New Hampshire Experiment Station, 
which may be had by applying to the station at Durham, 
N. H. It seems to me that they show that great relief 
from the annoyance of black flies may readily be ob- 
tained in many localities in most northern regions. It 
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should be eaSier to exterminate black flies than it is to 


get rid of mosquitoes. 





We quote from Bulletin 112, referred to by Mr. Weed: 

“Upon his arrival Mr. Conradi made a careful survey 
of the entire locality, finding no flies breeding in the 
swiftly-running shaded streams along the mountain sides, 
but finding vast numbers breeding in the shallow, sunlit 
waters at the wasteway from the lake and in two or three 
other places. His notes upon the first experiment with 
the oil treatment are as follows: 

“*At the wasteway, near the lake dam, where the 
stream is approximately five feet wide, one-third of a 
gallon of phinotas oil was applied at 4 A. M., June 22. 
The effect was at once noticeable. At 2 P. M., the same 
day, most of the larve were dead, while the remainder 
were sluggish. On the afternoon of the next day, the 
conditions were carefully investigated, and all the larve 
were found to be dead, not only where the oil was ap- 
plied but for ten feet or so ahead as well. 

““The oil was applied by simply pouring it over a 
shingle, thus scattering it somewhat. It sinks and rises 
and lingers long about the place. Stones in the water 
picked up forty-eight hours after the application had a 
thin film of oil still on them.’ 

“When Mr. Conradi reported the results of his trip, it 
seemed to me that the problem was in part at least 
solved, the chief perplexing feature being the possible 
deleterious effect upon fish of the application of the oil 
in quantity. From the similarity of the breeding-places 
he found to the one I had been observing, it occurred to 
me that a little work with stilff brooms in sweeping free 
the masses of larve, and then catching them down stream 
on wire netting stretched in the water might be helpful 
where the oil could not be applied. Accordingly, I sent 
to Dixville Notch a barrel of phinotas oil and a supply 
of stiff stable brooms. When these arrived Mr. Conradi 
went again with specific directions as to the use of the 
brooms and the application of the oil, especially in the 
latter case, as to the effect upon fish life. He found that 
the sweeping method was entirely practicable and offered 
in some breeding grounds, a simple means of destroying 
the pests. He also found that in a brook three feet wide, 
where in June the flies were breeding in vast quantities, 
and in which he had poured one gallon of phinotas oil, 
the young stages of the flies had been killed off for a 
distance of one-eighth of a mile from the place of applica- 
tion. As regards fish, he found that they swam rapidly 
down stream as soon as it was applied, and apparently 
were able to escape with no evil results to themselves. 

“Shortly after the treatment the adult black flies became 
so scarce that the hotel manager discarded the smudges 
which for the past twelve summers had been in daily use 
for the protection of the guests. 

“The Phinotas Chemical Company, New York city, fur- 
nished in the spring of 1904 two grades of oil for experi- 
mental use. One is called soluble oil, and the other is 
the insoluble oil used last year. On mixing with water 
the differences between the two are readily seen. The 
former mixes at once, while the latter sinks to the bot- 
tom and gradually rises. I tried both sorts in the water 
at the outlet to the college reservoir, where the black 
fly larvee were abundant. Both appeared to be effective 
in killing them, but further experiments are necessary to 
determine which is the better. Very likely under some 
conditions one may be better, and under others, the other. 
It is probable that the insoluble oild would be less likely 
to injure fishes. 

“It is unlawful in this State to kill fish by the use of 
any poisonous substance, Consequently care must be 
taken in the use of oil against black fly larve. An 
amendment to the law by which town authorities might 
exterminate the black flies on their breeding grounds is 
desirable. There need be little if any injury to fish, 
through’ an intelligent use of the oil remedy. With the 
sweeping method there is no danger whatever.” 


Pleading for the Buffalo. 


From the New York Times, June 30. 


Forest AND STREAM declares that “during the next 
session of Congress a strenuous effort should be made 
by all the people who have a respect for things Ameri- 
can to induce the Government to acquire and care for 
all the remaining specimens of the American buffalo 
now alive and. not in zoological collections.” Execu- 
tion of this plan would require the setting aside of 
several tracts of wild land in the Indian reservations, 
each large enough to support from sixty to seventy- 
five of the animals. The cost of fencing would be con- 
siderable, and each park would have to be guarded by 
about four men, employed the year round. The buffalo 
are now on the very verge of extermination, and the 
lives of those in private hands, as was recently shown 
by the Ranch ror episode, hang by the slenderest of 
threads. The largest herd, of about 250 animals, is 
owned by Michel Pablo, a mixed-blood Indian on the 
Flathead Reservation, who is soon to lose his range 
by the opening of these lands to settlers, and he will 
then have to sell his buffalo, alive or dead, for what 
he can get.: As Forest AND STREAM admits, the ques- 
tion is wholly one of sentiment. The buffalo is of no 
practical commercial value, and its fitness for longer 
survival in the wild state was long ago thoroughly dis- 
proved, while in domestication or semi-domestication 
the cost of its maintenance will always be far beyond 
any possible money return. It is, however, a creature 
legitimately interesting in various ways, all legitimate, 
and there is no doubt that the country can well afford 
for many years to come to utilize in the preservation 
of a few hundred of these distinctively American mam- 
mals the amount of land requisite for showing them 


in an approximation to their natural condition. A 
good deal of sloppy nonsense has been written about 
the “ruthless” warfare that in ten or fifteen years 
robbed the plains of countless herds, to the very small 
profit of a very few men, but it really was a piece of 
bad and stupid business, to say nothing of its moral 
and sentimental aspects, and the display now of a little 
intelligent regard for the survivors of the massacre, a 
little consideration for the pleasure and instruction of 
our successors in the land, would be a seemly mani- 
festation of regret for the irreparable. The buffalo had 
to go under the working of a great natural law of 
which the reckless hunters were only the unconscious 
instruments of application, but we can get around this 
law, in a small way and for a short time, just as we get 
around others of its kind—in seeming, that is—and to 
do so would be diversely creditable to the country. 





The Great Horned Owl. 


OAKLAND, Cal., June 19.—I know of no source of in- 
formation more satisfactory than the Forest AND STREAM 
in its own particular field. In the multitude of its readers 
are to be found manly sportsmen of the highest class, 
whose knowledge is for the most part derived from their 
own experience. It is true that even the experts differ 
sometimes on quite important matters. See the clink of 
steel-shod poles and Old Angler on artificial salmon 
hatching, and I have never forgotten nor quite forgiven 
the wag who some years ago wrote in such glowing 
terms of the edible qualities of the glossy ibis; but 
for all that the evidence deduced, either editorially or 
from contributors, is usually so intelligent and minute 
that the reader has no difficulty in arriving at conclu- 
sions that are at least satisfactory to himself. Therefore 
when I wrote the owl letter of inquiry I felt fairly sure it 
would elicit a satisfactory solution to the whole matter, 
and I was not disappcinied—the editorial furnished the 
general details required; Mr. Hardy, who, with his 
amiable and gifted daughter, I rank with the most re- 
liable of your contributors, gave his personal experience; 
and Mr, O. H. Hampton, a very interesting incident of 
their surprising strength that came under his own ob- 
servation, 

_ The conclusions are that while there is no larger owl 
in the sections under discussion than the great horned 
species, he is capable of deeds of strength that can hardly 
be surpassed by any bird of his weight, and must be able 
to fly away with a lodd as heavy as himself. 

ForKep Deer. 


A Ruffed Grouse Eats a Snake. 


West Cuester, Pa., June 27—Mr. Arthur Chapman, 
of Doylestown, Bucks county, Pa., is an experienced 
naturalist who has hunted ruffed grouse and quail for 
thirty-five years. Mr. Chapman has often examined the 
crops and gizzards of game birds. 

On one of his shooting trips in early autumn he shot 
several pheasants, the stomachs of which he examined 
and was surprised to detect in one the remains of a rep- 
tile. Concerning this unexpected food of the bird named 
Mr. Chapman in a letter to the undersigned says: 

“Finding the snake in the crop of the pheasant was so 
unexpected that it has been easily remembered. The 
snake was one of the little green fellows about eight 
inches in length. There were no visible signs of decom- 
position, it was intact with the exception of about an 
inch below the head and then for the space of another 
inch it had been pinched or mashed, the same as would 
have resulted from pounding between stones. I have 
always been of the opinion that the bird killed the snake, 
as it had every appearance of life, excepting as above 
stated.” B. H. Warren. 





An Old Cock Partridge in Charge of a Brood. 


WHILE trout fishing a few days ago I started a flock of 
young partridges (ruffed grouse). As soon as they be- 
gan to fly the old one attacked me, as usual, but I was 
very much surprised to see that the bird in charge of the 
flock was a very large old male. There could be no mis- 
take, as he was very ncar me, without a bush or tree be- 
tween us. He strutted round me with tail spread and 
neck ruffs erected till the young had time to hide. I have 
seen flocks of young partridges for sixty years, but this 
is the first case where | ever saw an old cock in charge 
of a brood. Whether the hen had gone to a club meet- 
ing or to play bridge whist is more than I know, but she 
certainly was not with the chicks. M. Harpy. 


Just Plain Rabbit. 


SoME hunters there are ,of the superfined and dudish 
sort, who deny to the rabbit any position among legiti- 
mate game animals; and there are others who, while 
grudgingly admitting rabbits to the list, seem to think it 
necessary to excuse their concession by calling them 
hares. I regard all this as pure affectation and nonsense. 
I deem it not beneath my dignity and standing as a 
reputable gunner to write of the rabbit as an entirely 
suitable member of the game community; and in doing 
so I am not dealing with hares or any other thing ex- 
cept plain, little, every day plebeian rabbits—sometimes 
appropriately called “cotton-tails.”—-Grover Cleveland, in 
Independent. 





“No MUSIC is so sweet to the angler’s ear as the whir 
of the reel, for it announces not only the triumph of his 
individual skill in tempting the fish to forget their habit- 
ual caution, but it promises the pleasure of, and the happy 
issue to, the coming contest.”—-Henry P. Wells, 


At Dawn with the Capercailzie. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I was on a short hunting trip after the capercailzie a 
couple of weeks ago, and, as it might interest some of 
your readers, will write a short account of it. The 
capercailzie, or tiur as it is called here, is found all over 
Norway, where there are large areas of pine woods, even 
in the interior of Lapland I have found them very plenti- 
ful, in the valleys. Their numbers have, however, in the 
last few years diminished rapidly, especially in the more 
settled portions of the country. The open season is now 
besides the fall shooting, two weeks in the spring—May 
15 to 31—and then only for the male bird. This spring 
shooting of the male is a rather peculiar way of hunting, 
and by hunters who know the tricks, is enjoyed very 
much, although there is much hard work and roughing 
it in connection. 

The capercailzie has certain spots called “lek” or play- 
grounds where he retires in the spring to mate. These 
play-grounds are used year after year, and as long as 
there are any birds left in the district and the trees not 
chopped down, will keep using the same place. 

The play-grounds are generally located on the edge of 
a marsh, where there are some large, scraggy pines, 
away back in the woods or mountains, away from people 
and civilization. Early in the season the birds, as a rule, 
play on the crust of the snow, strutting like a turkey cock 
with tail spread fan-shape and acting in a very dignified 
manner. Later, when the snow is gone, they generally 
choose the limb of a pine tree. 

It is during the “play” the hunter, who knows the 
tricks, has the “bulge” on the wary old rascal. The 
“play” is in three periods. (1) The “knepping”—sound- 
ing like rapping a pencil sharply against the teeth, The 
bird is then very alert. (2) The “klunck,” which follows 
immediately after the “knepping,” and sounds like pull- 
ing the cork out of a bottle. (3) The “sawing,” a hiss- 
ing sound lasting six to eight seconds, and not very loud, 
during which the bird shuts his eyes and seems com- 
pletely deaf. 


The hunter generally hears the “knepping” first and 
advances carefully until the “klunck” is heard, which is 
the signal for him to run, as a rule, three steps, while 
the bird is “sawing.” When the “sawing” is over he 
must stand perfectly still and not move as much as a 
finger or, when near the bird, look at him, as he will 
notice even the winking of the eyes. In this manner the 
hunter can approach very close, right underneath the 
tree sometimes in which the bird sits, and by putting the 
hand on the trunk the whole tree can be felt to be quiv- 
ering from the bird’s motions. 

The above will give a little idea of the mode of hunt- 
ing, only it is not so easy as it may seem. There are 
many things to contend against, the rippling and gurgling 
of the streams and brooks are a great source of trouble, 
as the bird cannot be heard for any distance, or you may 
strike a bird who knows a “thing or two.” He will give 
the “klunck” and then stop to listen, while you inno- 
cently advance thinking everything all right, but you will 
soon find out your mistake. 

The hen that coyly trips around in the brush is prob- 
ably the worst of all, as her warning “zok” will make her 
lord and master depart in a hurry. 

I have a certain place up in the mountains, far from 
any settlement, and where I am pretty sure of not meet- 
ing any rival hunters. Here the cock repairs to fight 
and court the favor of the fair ones. To this place 
I generally go, when the season opens, and have a little 
hunt by myself. The 15th of May this year found me at 
sundown as usual under the big pine, where I’ve made 
camp for the last few years, gathering firewood, chop- 
ping down some fir boughs for a bed, and making things 
shipshape generally. : 

After having a cup of coffee and a bite to eat, it was 
getting dusk, so I took the gun to have a look around. 
(The birds come to their places about dusk and “play” 
till dark, at the first streak of dawn commencing again.) 
I had gone about 300 or 400 yards when the faint “knep- 
ping” of a bird was heard. It was very difficult to locate 
the direction, but thought I had him on a ridge a short 
distance off, in which direction I walked carefully until 
the “klunck” was heard, when the stalking commenced— 
three long steps at first and later, when nearer, only two. 
I knew he was not far away, but by this time it was get- 
ting pretty dark and I could not catch sight of him to 
save my life, so I started crawling on all fours. This 
crawling in the dusk is by the way a rather dangerous 
proceeding when there are other hunters around who 
might be stalking the same bird and by mistake send you 
a charge. 


A little distance ahead was a big stump for which I 
was aiming, thinking when I got there to take a good 
observation. The play was very puzzling; sometimes 
very plain and then again faint; but I knew the bird was 
right by and as I came to the stump I laid the muzzle 
of the gun up on the edge. It happened, however, to 
slide a little and scrape against the bark, when up rushed 
a big capercailzie and disappeared in the darkness before 
I had a chance to shoot. He had been sitting right on the 
other side and was probably an old fellow, as they are 
not so loud voiced as the youngsters. I made a bee-line 
for camp feeling rather “hot,” but a cup of mountain 
coffee, black and strong, followed by a pipe, soon 
smoothed down my ruffled feelings. 

As daybreak would come about 1 A. M., there was no 
time to sleep, so I lay dozing and smoking by the fire 
until the first call of the ptarmigan cock was heard and 
the first faint streaks of dawn showed in the east. After 
a bite to eat the start was made in the opposite direction 
from last evening, along a ridge bordered on one side b 
a marsh. I had not gone far before a bird was heed, 
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very faintly at first, but presently I got the direction of 
it and started running, three steps at a time, and had 
not gone far when I suddenly caught sight of him against 
the sky, sitting on the branch of a big pine with head 
and neck extended swaying slightly up and down. Aim- 
ing low along the barrels—it being too dark to see the 
lights—the trigger was pressed, and at the report he 
came to the ground with a gratifying thump—a nice fel- 
low tipping the scales at a good 10 pounds. 

After hanging him up in a tree I proceeded in quest 
of more but without success, and was back to camp about 
3 A. M., when it felt very cozy to crawl into the reindeer- 
skin sleeping bag, for the night was cold, thick ice form- 
ing on every water puddle. 

I woke up about 8 o’clock with the feeling of being 
cooked and found out that I was lying right in the sun, 
which was shining out of a sky cloudless and blue as it 
only can be in the mountains. During the day I went 
over the ground thoroughly and found by the droppings 
that there were quite a number of birds. 

At dusk I was at them again, stalking one who 
“played” very irregularly, stopping sometimes five min- 
utes at a time and acting mean all around. The result 
was that it got so dark it was an impossibility to see him, 
although standing right close by. 

It is strange how difficult it is to see such a big bird, 
when it is a little dark. If he can’t be gotten against 
the sky it is almost useless to look for him. He was 
sitting there still when I left for camp with the resolve of 
coming again in the morning, and when I came around 
again about 1 A, M. he was going like clock-work. When 
within fifty yards he was heard to fly up, but immediately 
began again and kept on for a few moments, when a 
rush of wings was heard and he came flying toward me, 
giving me a pretty side shot that sent him down like a 
load of bricks. 

He proved a little smaller than the first, weighing about 
nine pounds. It was something unusual for him to fly 
off so early in the morning, but he was probably chased 
by some old fellow who did not want any young ducks 
around putting on airs. As there now were two birds 
besides sleeping bag and gun to tote, I decided I had had 
enough, and, after a bite to eat, started to do the ten 
miles with a railway station at the end of it. Cur. G. 

Hamar, Norway. 


Points of View. 


What shall he have that kill’d the deer? 
His leather skin, and horns to wear. 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn; 
It was a crest ere thou wast born; 

Thy father’s father wore it, 

And thy father bore it; 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn, 

—As You Like It. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Recently your correspondent, Cecil Clay, urged that it 
would be good to flush or start something to arouse the 
entertaining contributors to Forest AND STREAM. 

In my opinion Flint Locke, in your issue of June 10, 
has put up quarry worthy the attention of the best men 
in the field. 

Alluding to antagonistic criticisms of President Roose- 
velt’s sportsmanship, Flint Locke, very commendably 
sees in them an attack upon the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative of modern sportsmen. Flint Locke does not 
keep to the main track constantly, but is inclined to caper 
and break at intersecting trails or cross-scents. Never- 
theless he is bellowing on the right course and very like- 


ly a little encouragement will send forward the pack in 
full cry, 


““Crook-kneed and dew-lap’d, like Thessalian bulls.” 


“But,” says Flint Locke, “one’s point of view changes, 
and now J question seriously the moral right of man to 
kill without necessity any other living creature.” This 
right to kill, is then, the essential question for discus- 
sion, and it is a very old problem. 

For the purpose of argument I side with F. L.; even 
to going a step farther to say that there is no morality 
in killing any creature—without necessity. Necessity 
is the only warrant. Define necessity and you have the 
humane principle. 

Adversely, point to point, I oppose his stand that it is 
“fantastic hypocrisy to demand the enactment of string- 
ent laws for the preservation of game in order that we 
may have always something to kill.” 

I can cite nothing of more antiquity, nor more gen- 
erally accepted, than Scripture, giving man dominion over 
all the earth. Lord of creation, he has subsisted by de- 
stroying life, as far backward into the abysm of time as 
we can trace history or tradition. While man is the most 
destructive of animals, I do not believe it possible for 
any animal to subsist without preying upon or destroying 
other animals, Even the herbivorous must destroy plant 
life and animal organisms. Whether it is more immoral 
to destroy an elephant than a microbe let some one de- 
termine. 

It would seem that this is one of the immutable, inexor- 
able laws of nature. 

The natural world in its entirety is an inconstant con- 
dition, or state, of perpetual dissolution and recreation. 
Where man, with his destructive instincts, attributes and 
powers desires, he can and does obliterate anything and 
everything endowed with life. Just as the civilized usurp- 
ers of North America could, with little effort, extermi- 
nate the pitiful remnant of the great throngs of buffaloes, 
or the last of the American Indians, so, by united effort, 
the powerful element of organized mankind might de- 
stroy any other order of animals, including his own. 

But man may be constructive and productive as well 
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as destructive. It is certain that he can restore nothing 
once extinct, but he can and does, by proper methods, 
encourage, multiply and increase whatever he wishes, un- 
der ordinary natural conditions. 

It seems to me that the chief virtue of civilized man, 
his distinguishing trait above the barbarous, is the degree 
to which he labors to restore something of that which he 
destroys. He may do this through the selfish desire to 
protect himself, but it implies forethought for the future 
and often care for his posterity, or his estimate of what 
may be of benefit to his family, his country or the world. 

Where man has found other animals of service to him 
he has domesticated, reared, and improved them in cer- 
tain of their qualities. Some of our animal friends have 
been cherished and protected since the first glow of en- 
lightenment and humanity. Whether Romulus and Remus 
were or were not suckled by the she-wolf, the Senate and 
people of Rome, in the full glory of their power (or the 
full power of their glory), honored the female canine 
with statue and monument, and with the credit of nur- 
turing the founders of the great republic. If the Romans 
did not extend protection to the wolf tribe, by the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws, perhaps they domesticated 
some of them and passed down to us some good dogs. 
lf they did neither I’d rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
than such a Roman. 

Many creatures die that men may subsist; many men 
die that other men—or animals—may survive. In the 
eternal alternation of life and death, as to types or indi- 
viduals nature seems passive, indifferent, unconcerned. 
Forests that have been centuries in reaching grandeur and 
strength, together with animals in myriads, are swept 
away by conflagration in a few hours. The floods, fam- 
ines, pestilences—all devastating agents of nature, are 
unpitying, implacable, indiscriminate. If a man is caught 
in a forest fire, or if he is inundated by the Mississippi, 
he may be Christian or pirate; he may pray in Latin or 
lingo. To save himself he must make tracks rapidly or 
swim like a cork. If he perishes, neither fire, flood nor 
nature give a token of regret. No; the fire roars in tri- 
umphant indifference, the waters boom on, insolent and 
invincible. Nature does not send him a stick of drift- 
wood when she has forests to burn. 

Fine sentiments are fine things. Snug churches with 
sky-piercing steeples are often, perhaps, quite harmless; 
but there is neither virtue nor policy in man’s deceiving 
himself with fancies and superstitions where they are 
constantly disproven by material and tangible evidence. 
This clouds his best faculties. Law and legislation be- 
come more and more wonderful. Pity it is that it is not 
less so, but somewhat simpler. In this connection, it 
may be fantastical hypocrisy to enact game laws, but the 
very best thing the sportsman can do is enforce the pre- 
servation and protection of game and fish, and, above all, 
forest reservation and kindred measures as best he may. 
Heaven help the country that is completely tamed and 
laid off into square fields and town lots, but let me live 
in some other. 

As to the “Heroic Pose” that’s a false scent. Let the 
real man be proud of manly achievements and honest 
trophies. Pride is not a bad thing. It depends upon the 
man, One may be proud of slaying a deer or two or a 
wild beast. Such achievements often require more com- 
mendable -zeal, exertion and energy than the doing of 
smart tricks in a thousand other matters. If President 
Roosevelt’s critics would go upon a bear hunt, even they 
might be no more ferocious than they now are. I have 
known bear hunters, who, after finding a bear, were about 
the least ferocious people I ever saw. They had fine 
guns, too, which they sometimes mislaid or dropped in 
their solicitude to restrain their ferocity. But I agree 
with Flint Locke, to the extent that I consider the glory 
of killing things greatly reduced by modern engines. I 
would rather have hunted deer with Robin Hood than 
with the meat hunters of 1900, I would rather have gone 
to war with the knights of King Richard than with 
the victorious Japanese this year. Modern engines of 
destruction are infernal machines.. Gunpowder is an 


attribute for the devil and belongs in hell. It smells of 
brimstone. 


The problem as to man’s moral right to kill wild ani- 
mals is rapidly adjusting itself. In a score or so of years 
there will be no game animals worth powder outside the 
limits of such parks or refuges as can be wrested from 
vandalism—incorporated and independent. The sports- 
men of California, like those of other parts of the world, 
are little more than vandals, destroying angels of civili- 
zation. They are degenerating into hordes of petty 
poachers, the greatest of whom haunt summer hotels in 
the mountains and the least of whom dynamite fish and 
shoot turtle doves and robins. The latter class delights 
in trespassing upon private lands, or in lying in ambush 
near springs and water-holes to assassinate small crea- 
tures. The heroic day of Kit Carson and Fremont was 
a little less glorious than the era of Daniel Boone or 
Lewis and Clark. Rifles should be prohibited where rail- 
roads are established, and no guns should be allowed 
within 500 miles of a city restaurant, unless as auxiliary 
to settling a bill. 

Railroads advertise and exploit the game as if it were 
part of their stock in trade or equipment. The inns and 
hostelries for summer tourists do the same thing. News- 
papers and sporting journals lend themselves as a purely 
business policy to the inevitable period. There are those 
who ridicule every attempt at game and fish protection 
with the worn Seams taene will be game and fish 
when we are dead,” “forests will flourish after we are 
gone,” and any amount of such venal logic. 

All of the above mentioned commercialists must either 
trim. their sails or suffer in their turn. The consequences 
are obvious and inevitable. The rifles of many sports- 
men rust in their racks, or in the junk shops. guns 
are following faithfully, the large bores rustiest. The 
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.56 express, the .44 and buckshot have essentially left our 
field to the .22 peashooter and mustard-seed shot. Doves, 
robins, peewees and snowbirds! Truly it is a shame to 
deprive the people of that which is theirs. Game laws 
are monarchical and tyrannical. They are made so that 
the sportsman can get the game away from the people. 
Tolerate fools and dunces, but there is no creditable rea- 
son why they should govern the United States. This is 
a supremely optimistic declaration. 

The journals of the rod and gun twenty years hence 
will be devoted to the maintenance of forest reservations, 
if there are any, game refuges and protection, the en- 
couragement of parks, public and private, wild animal 
and bird propagation, the establishment and improvement 
of lakes, ponds and waters for fish; and the supervision 
of wild birds and all the numerous creatures that make 
nature worthy praise and a land habitable to enlightened 
or unenlightened people. Without such journalism to en- 
courage and support the right kind of legislators and 
laws, let us all go to Germany and look at the Emperor’s 
parks, or reside near the zoological gardens in London 
or New York. 

I live in the sequestered shadows of the Shasta Moun- 
tains, where there is little left to shoot and little to fish 
for. I therefore sometimes discharge words and toss 
bait at random. 

Yours, without qualification, 
RANSACKER, 
Suasta Mountains, California, June, 1905, 





Fresh and High Game. 


In the Year Book of the Department of Agriculture, 
George K. Holmes writes: 

“The epicure goes to certain high-priced hotels and 
restaurants, where he pays well for the birds which he 
says have at once that peculiar gamy flavor and tender- 
ness which he can get nowhere else, but he rarely knows 
that such game has, by order of the steward, been re- 
tained in storage until it has become partially decom- 
posed and has an odor before cooking which would pre- 
vent many people from eating it if seen and smelled in 
this condition.” 





All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
zlways be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Tennessee Game for Tennesseans. 


Hon. Overton Les, of Tennessee, writes of the new 
game law of his State, which requires game dealers to 
be licensed : 

“Honest dealers will strongly favor this feature of the 
law, but it will naturally be opposed by those who have 
made it a practice to collect our game in cold storage 
and ship it to the Northern and Eastern markets. What 
has tended more than anything else to deplete our State 
of game is exportation from the State. The underlying 
principles upon which our game law rests is the preser- 
vation of our game for the benefit and use of our own 
citizens. This can never be effectively accomplished until 
such restrictions are thrown around dealers in game as 
render the violation of our non-export law well-nigh 
impossible. The license is a wise step in the right direc- 
tion, and has proved more effective in other States as a 
restriction upon export than any other class of legislation. 
It enables the départment and the various wardens to 
‘get a line’ on those who are handling our game, and in 
this way to better confine its sale to our own people and 
not permit it to be shipped to the great cities of the East 
and North, where prices obtain that our people cannot 
afford to pay. 

“The evil of exportation of game from Southern and 
Western States to the Eastern markets has grown so 
great of recent years as to cause serious alarm among the 
well informed. A great game trust, with headquarters 
at Chicago and branches throughout the South and West, 
seeks to control the game supply for the rich cities of the 
North and East and to evade the non-export laws of the 
different States, every device that money and able legal 
talent can secure is employed. Some States have, in the 
hope to stop a traffic that threatens to soon entirely de- 
stroy all their game, passed laws absolutely prohibiting 
the sale of any game even within the State. This is 
wrong in principle. Game is the property of the people 
of the State and should be preserved for their use and 
benefit. The rights of the consumer within the State 
should be considered and respected. 

“The principle upon which our Tennessee game law 
is framed is the preservation of our game for the use of 
Tennesseans, and by confining its sale exclusively to the 
home market, our own people are enabled to obtain it at 
reasonable prices. The price of game, like any other 
article, is what it will bring in the highest market less 
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the expense of getting it there and commissions for hand- 
ling. Not many years ago quail, out principal game bird, 
could be bought at from five to ten cents each, but after 
the trust took charge the price rose to twenty-five cents, 
ang@ so great was the Northern demand, where the price 
is forty and fifty cents, that local consumers found it diffi- 
cult to obtain any quail in the home market. The profit 
to the game dealers is so large that they take long 
chances to evade the non-export law. All sorts of ruses 
are reSorted to. Game is often shipped out of the State 
marked rabbits or domestic fowls. In a recent case at 
Chicago a shipment from Tennessee was marked eggs, 
and in another, as I am informed, the skins of rabbits 
were stuffed with quail to conceal the real nature of the 
shipment.” 





Sportsmen of Northern Iowa to Protect 
Fish and Game. 


SporTsMEN of the State who visit Clear Lake and 
vicinity yearly have formed a club for the protection of 
game birds and fish of Clear Lake. Several rumors 
which might be called facts have come to the attention 
of sportsmen as to the matter of the slaughter of ducks 
now nesting about the lake shore. Many fishermen are 
also using young bass for bait, which is against the law, 
and should be prevented. The club has raised a fund 
and undertaken to stop all such illegal work and to bring 
about the prosecution of guilty parties. Deputy Fish 
Commissioner Waterbury, of Nora Springs, Ia., heartily 
approves of the acts of the club, and has been at Clear 
Lake investigating the situation. It is most sincerely 
hoped that he can bring about some change that will pro- 
tect our native game. 

Iowa has only a few lakes in the northern part as com- 
pared with the large number of lakes in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Many people from Des Moines and other 
parts of the State go to these small lakes each season, 
and they could be made much more valuable to the citi- 
zens of the State if some little attention would be paid 
to the regulating of hunting and fishing. It is hoped that 
other clubs like this one formed at Mason City will be 
formed at Okoboji, Spirit Lake, Swan Lake and others, 
so that many of the sportsmen who now go to Wisconsin, 
Michigan and the West may remain in our own State. 

H. P. BAKer, 
Forester Iowa State College. 





The Record Salmon. 


The Story of How we Saved Him. 


“WELL, yes, he’s a noble fish, and I guess about the 
record salmon for this season anyway, but what’s puzzl- 
ing me is how you managed to save him in all that riot 
of wind and water,” said a veteran in the group of 
fishermen about me as I laid out the big fish on the 
grass before the camp. 

“Come inside about the fire-place, for I’m drenched 
with spray, and I’ll try to describe what happened.” 

So you, my readers, if you are interested, had better 
draw up, too, and get the story while it’s fresh and 
(to so critical an audience) has retained at least some 
suspicion of probability in the narrating. 

I must go a little into preliminaries to get you in 
touch with the situation. The fishing had been good, 
unusually good, but it was by trolling entirely, and 
though some very fine fish, both trout and salmon, had 
been taken, yet many of the party at the Upper Dam 
were, by preference, fly-fishermen and had been longing 
for a week to get at the connecting stream between 
the Great Lake and Upper Richardson and try a cast 
for some of the grand fish that would assemble there if 
the water ever dropped to the proper pitch. 

But it was a hopeless wait. With a favorable wind 
for towing, boom after boom of logs was brought down 
the Great Lake and an immense quantity collected 
above the dam, with fifteen or more large booms still 
to come. The gates were all up and a night and day 
crew constantly sluicing, with the result that the river 
below the dam was a raging torrent of white water and 
logs, where not even a salmon ‘could have held his 
own a minute without a power anchor. So as that was 
the only water easily accessible for the purpose, fly- 
fishing under such conditions was, naturally, impossible. 

Consequently every one had to resort to lake trolling, 
if he wished to fish, and if it was rather infra dig for 
some of the more eminent exemplifiers of the art, it 
was nevertheless Hobson’s choice—that or nothing. 

The Upper Richardson was the favorite rendezvous 
for trollers, both because it was fight at hand and again 
because the logs after passing the dam and river were 
collected there in booms for towing to the Middle Dam. 
About these booms, which were right off the mouth of 
the river, the fish congregated in large numbers for 
feeding on the grubs and worms from the logs, and 
preparatory to running up into the quick water when 
they could get the chance. 

The trolling therefore in the lake, outside of and 
quite close to these booms, was bound to be prolific in 
results, and it was. Good fish, four, five and even six 
pounds, were by no means rare and the favors were 
pretty fairly distributed, but no one_ had actually 
captured anything very unusual, till the Bemis steamer 
one day brought in an applicant for honors, whose gen- 
eral air and equipment instantly suggested the genus 
novus homo in a pronounced degree. 

He arrived by the afternoon boat and after supper 
gave us a very elaborate exploitation of the scientific 
as well as practical methods of successful angling. It 





was not an opportune occasion for inaugurating a 
kindergarten, but the array of past masters in the art, 
to whom he was addressing his theories, listened 
courteously but without audible comment, and all un- 
consciously, with the usual results when “Fools rush in, 
etc.,” he got into very deep water, tangled up, so to 
speak, in his own tackle. It is hardly necessary to say 
that in the next half hour he succeeded in thoroughly 
convincing his listeners that he “knew an awful lot of 
things that weren’t so,” and the display of his rod and 
tackle outfit when he started out next morning dissi- 
pated any lingering doubt on the subject that might 
have weathered the night. 

If his pretensions had been characterized by even a 
trace of modesty, or toleration for others’ opinion, I 
think he would have readily been forgiven his absurdi- 
ties of theory; but his unbounded conceit was repelling 
to any attempt at well intended suggestion, consequently 
no one offered advice relative to his projected pro- 
gramme for the day. Well, to accord him simple 
justice, perhaps he did not need it. However that may 
be, he came back to camp four or five hours later with 
a magnificent 8-pound salmon and three smaller fish, 
one a 5%4-pound trout. It was evidently a legitimate 
capture and accomplished, as was subsequently known, 
within the observation of the occupants of another boat 
who were trolling over the same water, and, except in 
handling the boat and net, his guide had no part in it. 

The astonishment and chagrin of the P. M.s aforesaid 
was really pathetic. Their facial expression was very 
eloquent of their thoughts. The loss of prestige as 
authorities on the art piscatorial, with the ruthless an- 
nihilation of their pet dogmas, was humiliating and un- 
bearable, and must be regained by an effort heroic, 
otherwise, as the irate Queen of the Gods soliloquized 
in an equally trying situation, “If my purpose now 
falters, who hencefcrth will supplicate Juno, or bow at 
her altars.” 


The N. H., however, was wonderfully self-possessed. 
He exhibited but very pardonable and moderate en- 
thusiasm, and still less of braggadocio, received the 
congratulations of the lesser lights with a rather well- 
assumed air of conscious merit, announced that he had 
accomplished his purpose satisfactorily, should return 
to New York immediately, and departed, as he had 
come, by the afternoon steamer that day, having been 
in camp just twenty-four hours. At the evening sym- 
posium, the rechaufement of this incident was the one 
topic, naturally, and the resultant consensus of opinion 
of professors and laymen alike, might have been en- 
tered on the records as a general proposition to which 
all could subscribe, thus: 

Any novice may possibly rise and hook a salmon 
(and it’s the proverbial luck of tyros to fasten on to 
the big ones); but the handling, fair killing and capture 
of a powerful fish, whether with light or heavy rods, 
is never a matter of chance or accident (trust the wiles 
and vagaries of a big salmon to avert that climax), but 
of patient, experienced skillful method. I have a well 
grounded suspicion that the N. H. was masquerading. 
If I am correct inwthat, his portrayal of an assumed 
character was sublime: : 

But to get back to that fish I left laid out on the 


grass. For two or three days after this incident it was 
very uncomfortable weather. The wind was easterly 
and northerly most of the time and it was cold, wet 
and dispiriting. The few of us who ventured to leave 
the cosiness of the fire, didn’t desert it for long at a 
time, and very few fish were taken. 

On the third day, as we returned from the lake, I 
said to my guide: “I’m infernally tired of lying about 
camp so much, and to-morrow we’ll put in the whole 
day, whatever the weather, go up to Mill Brook and 
try the trolling about the head of the lake. Have a 
luncheon put up and we'll start breakfast.” 

By 6:30 next morning we got off. The sky had 
cleared, but it was cold and the wind northwest. With 
the gates up at the.dam for five successive days, such a 
volume of water had come down river that the pitch 
of the Upper Richardson Lake was fully six feet above 
its usual level. This rise of water had floated old logs, 
windfalls, dead timber and the indescribable debris that 
line the shores of a lake in a densely wooded country, 
and the east wind of the preceding days had driven it 
far out into the lake and well clear of the usual fishing 
grounds... The change of wind into the northwest was 
now driving it all back, and it would interfere seriously 
with the trolling, unless we struck directly across the 
lake and worked the windward shore. 

This plan was open to two objections—it would take 
us five miles out of our direct course to Mill Brook, 
and if we crossed we should eventually have to-re- 
cross probably in a heavy wind, if it should come on 
to blow as hard as it seemed to promise at that time. 
So to avoid unnecessary risks I decided to hug the 
leeward shore, trusting we should reach the head of 
the lake and shelter, before the wind increased, 

As far as we could see up the lake, the water was 
littered with great patches of the floating driftwood 
that was rapidly breaking up and singling out for our 
entertainment a little later. It was anything but pleas- 
ant attempting to troll in that tangle, but by dodging 
and cutting corners we got over about three miles of 
the course without having my tackle hung up more than 
twenty times with the necessity of backing up to free it.’ 
I had not struck a fish thus far and the prospect, with the 
ever-increasing wind and snags, was dismal. 

We had been running about fifty feet off shore and a 
little quartering to the eye of the wind, whose force 
was so strong that Twitchell had quite enough to do 
to keep us off the rocks, and the seas dashing against 
the sides of the boat were drenching us with spray. It 
had grown somewhat warmer as the day advanced, but 
the wind was chilly and the water decidedly cold, and 
everything considered, the weather conditions were not 
exactly ideal. 

This, however, did not annoy us unduly, but the 
snags did. We were on excellent fishing ground that 
had not been visited much of late, and that should ordi- 
narily have afforded good sport. 

The disappointment of encountering such a bar to 
success as these derelicts offered, did not diminish as 
my allowance of patience ran out, but I kept on trolling 
and fighting the driftwood while Twitchell fought the 
wind and sea. Twitchell is not an athlete of celebrity, 
is a little undersized, but muscular and wiry, particy- 
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larly good at the oars, possessed of good judgment, 
and is remarkably quick to act in emergencies. Half 
a mile further on we succeeded with some trouble in 
making a landing under the shelter of a point, got the 
— out of our boat, had a short smoke and a council 
of war. 

Retreat found no advocate—instead, we concluded to 
abandon fishing for the time being and push on for the 
head of the lake as rapidly as we could. We had two 
miles more to cover and worked the passage with oars 
and paddle and unhampered by the troll, at a little better 
pace, but not much. A mile an hour for the two of 
us was as good a record as we could make with that 
fearful sea and wind dead ahead, so with some narrow 
escapes from ramming by those submerged floating 
terrors, and a barrel of water in the boat from shipped 
seas, we finally ran into Mill Brook Cove and under the 
lee just before noon. 

Great Scott! but wasn’t it a welcome relief to get out 
of that hurricane. We found soine dry stuff, got a 
good fire going on the ledge at the mouth of the brook, 
partly dried out our clothes, warmed up the coffee and 
had lunch. I put together a light fly-rod that I had 
brought along, and went to casting for trout, for which 
this is a famous rendezvous. I didn’t accomplish much, 
however, it was not at all a good day for fishing, and 
the time—mid-day—was the worst that could have been 
chosen. Toward evening, especially if the wind should 
subside, would be much better, although, as it was, half 
a dozen small trout (34 to 1 pound) rewarded my ef- 
forts. All of these I returned alive to the water. We 
should not need them, provided we made camp that 
night, and there was neither apology nor excuse for 
killing them. E 

Meanwhile, the return trip was occupying our 
thoughts. The wind tempest had not abated at all and 
the voyage would be very rough and wet, and as to 
what other elements of mischance might be thrown in 
to give it plenty of incident, we could only speculate. 
It would be a wise precaution to give ourselves ample 
time to make the run in daylight, or if the boat should 
come to grief, to find the land trail through the woods 
and reach camp before dark, and we adopted it. As we 
rounded the point of the little bay and got a view 
ahead down the lake, we discovered, much to our satis- 
faction, that the wind had driven the driftwood well 
ashore and that, for a mile or two at least, by keeping 
off eight or ten rods we should have comparatively clear 
water, and though it was a forlorn hope, I put on a 
fresh minnow and let out the trolling line. There was 
no need now of working the oars to propel the boat. 
Twitchell used them to direct the course and be ready 
to give way quickly should a big sea threaten to board 
us astern. By keeping a sharp lookout against swamp- 
ing, we ran down two miles to the point where we had 
landed coming up, with some degree of comfort. Here 
we had to round up a bit to weather the point, bringing 
the wind on our quarter for a moment, and the boat in 
the trough of the sea. 5 

It was ticklish business, with great risk of swamping, 
but Twitchell was equal to the occasion and handled 
the oars so well that we quickly rounded off before the 
wind again without accident. I had had no signal from 
the minnow since we left the head of the lake and 
thought I would reel in and see if it was spinning well, 
when a rapid glance ahead showed that we were run- 
ning into a lot of driftwood. That settled the fishing 
for me, and I said to Twitchell: “It is perfectly useless 
to try for a fish any longer. We couldn’t land one in 
that inferno ahead, except by a miracle, if I could raise 
him, and I’ll just reel in and quit for to-day.” ; 

“I guess it’s the only thing to do,” said he, “but it’s 
too bad to go in without a fish, after such a stiff day’s 
work as this, and we the only boat on the lake that 
has dared to face the music.” 

“T feel a good deal that way myself. It’s only half 
past two, we’re nearly half way back and have plenty 
of time to spare. We'll make a landing here and tie 
up for an hour and the wind may decrease, in which case 
we'll go to fishing again with some small show of a 
strike.” 

“Good idea; let’s do it.” 

I had just twisted around to straighten out the rod 
and make the line run free in reeling in, when there 
came a sharp, quick strike at the troll, that sent a thrill 
through me like an electric shock, and instantly the 
reel was screaming like a calliope. 

“No snag this time, Twitchell, it’s a fish sure. Come 
about into-the wind quick and put to sea if you can.” 

“Ali right, I'll try.” 

“Remember those derelicts to lceward, and push her 
into the wind for all you’re worth. It’s our only hope 
or chance.” ; 

He just nodded assent and, leaving him to manage the 
boat, I gave my whole attention to the fish. The line 
had suddenly slackened and I was reeling in very fast, 
but I couldn’t feel the fish and knew he must be run- 
ning up on me. I doubled the speed and in three 
seconds had him in hand again, and to my unspeakable 
joy, I saw from the angle of the line that he was deep 
down and making out into the lake. 

He swam slowly with a strong steady movement, en- 
tirely unchecked, though I had a good strain on him, 
and knew he was securely hooked. His occasional 
jig-jig on the line indicated a good sized fish and an 
ugly one. : 

What I had hooked was something of a mystery, 
though from the vicious strike he made, I should have 
thought it was a salmon, except that he didn’t leap, and 
it is my experience that nine out of every ten, either 
landlocked or sea salmon, will leap when they first 
feel the hook. Then again a salmon is as much more 
alert and agile than a trout as “lightning is quicker 
than a six ox team,” to use the local vernacular. Of 
these characteristics my fish had thus far given no indica- 
tions, but if it was a salmon, I should very soon be 
relieved of any doubt about it. My greatest interest for 
the moment was not so much in the species, but.as to 
whether he proposed to choose the open water or the 
snag area for the battle ground. 

Every foot of advance now was a remove from the 
lurking perils behind us, and I said to myself: “Keep up 
that pace and direction three minutes more, old man, 
and if this treacherous sea doesn’t swamp or capsize 
us, we'll give you the fight of your life.” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


“How do you size him up?” from Twitchell. 

“Salmon, I suspect, but acting queerly—we’ll mighty 
soon know—6-pound fish anyway—probably better.” 

The suspicion was growing on me every second that 
he was a very much heavier fish than I had stated to 
Twitchell, and visions of the long struggle to come 
before I could hope to land him, if ever, flashed through 
my brain, with a numerous following of pessimistic 
forebodings in their train. I was mentally running over 
the pros and cons and debating the outcome with my- 
self, and it is strange what singular association of ideas 
brings to mind, especially in moments of excitement and 
peril, the most incongruous and often frivolous sub- 
jects. I recalled the old deacon’s fight with the bear, 
with only a clasp knife for a weapon, and the long odds 
against him, and his fervent appeal to Deity: “If you 
won’t help me, O Lord, don’t help the bear,” and 
thought I’d rather like to have known the deacon. 

I also wondered if, with the line-up of the forces in 
this fight, it was quite fair to the salmon for me to in- 
voke the aid of the powers supernal. There was the 
salmon and his mighty allies, the gale, the angry sea, 
and the driftwood, arrayed against a well-trusted green- 
heart rod, Twitchell, my Fidus Achates, and myself. 
To be sure there were two intelligences against one 
for the salmon, but the preponderance of the combina- 
tions of natural and physical forces was immeasurably 
in his favor, under present conditions—but possibly 
superior strategy might modify the too effective in- 
terference of wind and sea, and more nearly equalize 
the rush lines. 

Then I fell to speculating as to whether the rapidity 
of transitions of thought would ever be measured in 
time space, and what was the connecting link that 
brought such ideas to mind, when the attention was 
supposed to be intently fixed in a diametrically op- 
posite direction. 

Through these ramblings I know my attention never 
left the fish that I was distinctly conscious of every 
tremor and move, and on the alert for any change of 
tactics. 

The salmon had zigzagged about during my solilo- 
quizing (which hadn’t probably occupied two minutes), 
but his general course was still out into the lake. He 
ha. 100 feet of line out, but I couldn’t recover an inch 
of it. In fact, I had all I could do to hold him to that, 
while keeping the line taut all the time. Presently he 
came to the surface, but did not show himself. Instead 
he turned tail and made a quick dash right for the boat. 

I was on my feet in a second. I could not have helped 
it had the danger of capsizing in that sea been ten times 
as great. I must stop or circumvent that rush, and I 
couldn’t do it sitting. Throwing the tip well back of my 
head and working the reel very fast, 1 prevented his get- 
ting a slack line on me, but there was no such thing as 
stopping him and, as he was heading, he would pass di- 
rectly under the boat, which was broadside on to him. 

If he had had any sort of a show to do it, Twitchell, 
who was as keenly alive to the risk of breaking the rod 
as I was, would by two or three sharp quick strokes 
have sent the boat a length ahead and averted the danger, 
but the handicap of wind and sea was too heavy. He 
attempted it and gained a couple of feet. I swung the 
rod hard astern with every ounce of strain I dared put 
on it, swerved the fish a little from his course and just 
as he passed under the boat, quickly threw the tip across 
and to the other side of the stern, thereby doubling the 
line under the boat, and instantly the line was clear. 

I dropped into my seat and breathed more freely. As 
the fish passed under us I got a glimpse of a silver side 
and knew then for a certainty that it was a salmon, and 
also a very large one. This latter discovery was not 
particularly comforting, for my regret would be all the 
more harrowing if I should fail to land him. Twitchell 
couldn’t have seen him from his position and I was glad 
that he did not. My nerves were on about the same ten- 
sion a§ my leader, but I felt that I could hold myself to- 
gether to the finish, if Twitchell didn’t get rattled. He 
was not likely to do so, but the sight would not act on 
him as a sedative, when the fish should show himself. 

The latter had sounded again after passing the boat and 
was now to leeward and directly, astern of us, making 
shoreward, and for that infernal driftwood, which was, 
however, 200 feet away. Oh how I longed for plenty of 
clear sea room. Only give me that and then let AZolus 
loose all his war dogs if he had any left, I wouldn’t have 
asked for quarter if they had driven us high and dry on 
the rocks. I think we would have saved our fish even 
then, but the irreparable disaster of fouling the line in 
one of those floating windfalls, some of whose branches 
might extend twenty feet under the surface, and from 
whose entanglement there was no escaping, was enough 
to induce heart failure in a graven image. 

Well, speculation as to the future and the overture to 
the opera ended abruptly right there, and the business 
proper was on for certain. 

With one of those glorious mad rushes that only a 
salmon can make, he spun a hundred feet off the reel 
in a twinkling, and six feet into the air went a magnifi- 
cent 12-pound salmon. 

I lowered the point of my rod instantly as he made 
the leap and- he was back-in the water again without 
having broken away, and tearing along on a limited 
ticket right up the wind. 

Twitchell expended some precious breath in one ex- 
ultant shout, but got down to work again in a second. 
There was intense suppressed excitement in his eyes, as 
we exchanged glances after that leap, but a most reassur- 
ing do or die determination about the mouth that was 
both eloquent and prophetic of his staying qualities. 

But the salmon was not allowing anything to call off 
my attention for a moment from himself. He: occupied 
the center of the stage just then, and proper respect for 
royalty was not only expected and demanded, but was 
most willingly accorded, since it was surely up to me to 
keep on as good terms with him as he would permit—at 
least for the present. 

There was no doubt that he would have it all his own 
way for some time yet, but every minute the struggle was 
prolonged multiplied the contingencies that threatened 
from every quarter, and I must force the fighting with all 
the tactics at my command, and prevent, if possible, any 
attempt at sulking to renew his wind and strength. It 
was now twenty-five minutes since I struck him and, 
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though he had been under a heavy strain all this time, 
and had never rested for a second, he was apparently as 
fresh as when he started in. 

He had got down deep in the water again, moving very 
slowly and jigging at the line. I threw my wrist back 
sharply, bringing the line up very taut and struck the butt 
of the rod four or five quick light blows with my knife 
handle. I could feel the vibrations run through the rod, 
and the fish seemed to be aware of some sensations out 
of the ordinary, for he started like a shot out of a cata-~ 
pult, made a short, sharp rush, another fine leap, was 
down and off again like a motor car on a long 
run, ending with still another leap, and then he 
sounded, Down into the depths he went, but now 
my innings was commencing, and he had to work 
so hard for every foot of line I reluctantly gave, that he 
yielded to the heavy drag and slowly rose to the surface 
again thirty feet away from the boat. He rested, rolling 
in the heavy seas, for just one breath, during which time 
I fancied he was looking us over critically and especially 
taking in the position of the boat. Whether his conclu- 
sions were reached by logical deduction from his obser- 
vations, or by a sudden impulse, he had evidently per- 
fected his plan of campaign instantly; for, scorning any 
sparring for wind, he was off again like a bullet, without 
a sign of warning, heading shoreward and straight for 
the snags. . 

Well, the gage was thrown in my face then for the 
combat d@ l’outrance. Reach that “Devil’s Hop Yard,” as 
Twitchell had christened it, he never should, if the rod 
and the guide stood by me. I felt as sure of one as the 
other. Both had been often called on in critical situa- 
tions and had loyally responded and, though we were 
facing the hardest combination of opposing forces we had 
ever encountered, with very desperate chances of suc- 
cess, yet the trio would accept the challenge. 

Twitchell had meaneuvered so well that we were fully 
a hundred yards off shore and 200 feet outside and to 
windward of the nearest snags, which extended from the 
leeward shore about a hundred feet oft into the lake. But 
how long could he keep that welcome gap open? His 
arms and wind had been severely tried in the last half 
hour, and the violence of wind and sea had not abated 
a bit. Game as he was, there was still a limit to his en- 
durance. Never mind, the limit hadn’t been reached yet 
and we would cross that bridge when we came to it— 
meanwhile to head off this rush for the snags. 

I had the salmon close hauled with about thirty feet 
of line out when he started, but though I snubbed him 
hard, the best I could do was to hold him down to a 
hundred feet when he stopped. He didn’t leap nor did 
he sound. The sharp work of the last five or six minutes 
was telling on him and he was getting tired. 

I told Twitchell to let the boat drift slowly astern while 
I recovered my line and got closer to the fish, but to be 
prepared to check it instantly if occasion required, and 
in this way I picked up what line he had run off, hold- 
ing him so hard that he couldn’t get a foot nearer the 
snags. He was more submissive for the moment arid’ 
inclined to sulk, but though it seemed rather unchivalrous 
to take advantage of the noble fellow’s momentary weak- 
ness, I couldn’t afford to let up a particle and he must be 
kept going. 

_I had discovered a little while back that telegraphing 
him produced a decidedly enlivening effect, so I sent him 
another and more imperative message. 

Then ensued a series of gymnastics, hand springs, 
trapeze work, and ground and lofty tumbling, lasting five 
minutes of continuous performance, during which the 
now half-frantic fish was on all sides and everywhere 
about us, and culminating in a flurry of fireworks, one 
more rush and another grand leap. 

After that he was pretty well done up. Without giving 
him time for a breath, I had Twitchell run a little quar- 
tering to the seas and row farther out into the lake. 
This was a very rocky wet trip for a few minutes, but it 
materially widened the gap between us and the snags. It 
didn’t take very much persuading to make the salmon 
follow the boat, so I had him close reeled when we came 
up into the wind again. It was now evident that within 
another ten minutes we would secure him, if ever. 

The most critical moment of all—the netting—was 
close at hand, and how that very delicate and hazardous 
operation was best to be managed had been occupying 
my thoughts for some time. It was taking too big a 
risk for me to attempt to manage the rod and the net 
too, It would have been an easy task with a smaller 
fish in quiet water and I had often done it, but with the 
boat pitching and careening as it was, and a large and 
powerful fish to control and guide; my handling the net 
was too hazardous to be thought of, especially as in that 
wild sea it would be jeopardizing everything for me to 
get on my feet, where alone I could work both rod and 
net to any advantage, if at all. 

On the other hand, how was Twitchell, whose preroga- 
tive it naturally was, to do the netting. He would have 
to drop the oars to do it, and leave the boat to take care 
of ,itself, which meant that she would almost inevitably 
broach to, with an infinite risk of swamping. 

I was between Scylla and Charybdis and, whichever 
of the two not very inviting alternatives I adopted, I 
should be likely, when regrets were unavailing, to wish 
that I had chosen the other. I was satisfied that we 
should have but one chance to secure the salmon. The 
first attempt to net him would be successful or totally 
disastrous. There wouid be no second chance. 

Now I had seen a good many fine fish lost through 
bungling and unskillful work in the netting, when there 
was no excuse for it. Twitchell was unusually good at 
this work—quick and at the same time deliberate and 
sure, and I determined on this plan: 

I would allow the salmon all the time I dared to give 
and, unless forced to it by some unforeseen happening, 
not attempt to net him until he was thoroughly drowned. 
Twitchell should keep the boat’s head right in the eye 
of the wind, and just hold her from going astern. When 
I should give the signal that the opportune moment had 
come, he was to drop both oars (leaving them to swivel 
alongside the boat) seize the net, quickly pass it under 
the fish, lift him aboard, recover his oars, and right the 
boat. I calculated that if he was equal to the occasion 
and the dire necessity, he would execute this programme 
in just five seconds, in which time the boat’s head would 
not fall off enough to bring her into the trough of the 
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sea. I explained my idea to him, including the time limit. 

“I think I can do it all right—and I know I must,” 
he said, “but I’d give a month’s wages if the salmon was 
safe in the boat.” 

Meanwhile, the salmon was moving slowly about fifteen 
or twenty feet from the boat, and not more than three 
feet down in the water. I doubled the rod on him once 
more and he came to the surface and allowed me to float 
him along on his side toward the boat within easy reach 
of the net. Twitchell’s eyes begged for the word, but I 
shook my head. He had still some reserve strength, and 
though the suspense was agonizing, we must wait. He 
was motionless, except for the seas, for the space of a 
minute, then rolled over lazily and went down, but not 
very deep. : 

I rapped him up lightly once more, and off he started 
dragging forty feet off the reel and just breaking water 
at the end of-the rush. I had a very heavy strain on him 
and with wrist and reel forced him back, though resisting 
half -way to the boat. Then, cautioning Twitchell to be 
ready for the word, I reeled him steadily a dozen feet 
more and then his great heart broke and he gave up. 

I drew him gently alongside, nodded to Twitchell, and 
in less than the allotted time the grand old monarch was 
at last safe in the boat. 

The boat’s head fell off the wind a point or two during 
this maneuver and a sea struck us diagonally across the 
bows, sending a shower of water over us and careening 
the boat very suggestively, but we smiled in derision. 

What had we longer to fear! No tempest or waves 
could wreck us now—for we carried Cesar. 

With tired muscles, but with such dignity and pomp 
as our battered condition and the very general humidity 
of surroundings would permit, we bore him in triumph 
down the lake, with a quiet repressed elation of soul be- 
fitting the grandeur-of the storm, the battle and the 
stanch old warrior; while the shrieking of the gale, the 
roar of the surf and the moanings of the bowed forests 
chanted his requiem in a sublime symphony of nature’s 
minor chords. 

It was a red-letter day that we shall never either of 
us forget, for we are never likely again to encounter so 
large and gamy a fish under all the tremendously ex- 
citing perils and uncertainties that made this capture 
so memorable to us. 

It was fifty-five minutes from the strike to the finish, 
but, considering that the rod was a 9-foot, 7-ounce green- 
heart casting-rod and that the weather conditions and 
general obstacles could hardly have been worse, it was 
a quick kill, ww es oF 


Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
Salmon in Mid Sommer. 


Now most anglers have noticed that in the hot 
months of summer the salmon _ rise far from freely, 
and do not begin to give such play as they do early in 
the season, when the water is very considerably cooler. 

In those warm days, they are lethargic to a degree, 
and if they are finally persuaded to take the lure, they 
do it in a listless manner, indicative of an indisposition 
to make much, if any, exertion; in fact, I have found 
it difficult at times to move a fish even when dozens 
were lying in the pool before me; they settled to the 
bottom and remained quiescent, no matter how patiently 
{ worked my lure above them; and I have arrived 
at the conclusion that the stale salmon, those brown, 
spotted fellows, which have been in the river a long 
time, refuse the fly, not because they are over-cautious, 
but because they have become thoroughly inoculated 
with laziness, imbibed from the high temperature of 
the water in which they are living, for I have invari- 
ably found on thrusting my hand beneath the surface 
of the pools that it felt almost tepid to the touch. It 
may not always be indolence that keeps them aloof from 
the angler, but it frequently is, I am quite certain. 


Unaccorntable Vagaries, 


Like other anglers, I have time and again seen sal- 
mon playing even in midsummer, leaping above the sur- 
face of the water, and having no end of romping. I was 
once traversing in a boat a small lake, which was the 
headwater of a famous salmon stream; in this lake the 
fish passed the summer months in very considerable 
numbers. On this occasion the skiff was lightly pro- 
pelled by my guide, so lightly that the surface of the 
water was agitated but very little; but, although we 
moved so quietly we seemed to have aroused from their 
slumbers the salmon in the depths below. j 

Rushing to the surface, they darted high in the air 
and fell heavily back into the water, so close to the 
boat sometimes that the water was splashed in our 
faces. Dozens there were, and they were leaping and 
darting about as if they had all-been seized with a sud- 
den craze; but as for accepting my lure, they showed 
no inclination for # whatever, aad I offered them a good 
variety of flies, both surface and sunken. In addition to 
these, I rigged on a phantom minnow, such as our 
British cousins use in salmon trolling, and trolled back 
and forth for.an hour or more, but to no purpose. 

The surface of the water was warm, but probably in 
the depths of the lake it was cold, and this perhaps ac- 
counts for their activity and sportiveness on that mid- 
summer day. 


Early Fish Give Little Sport. 


I have already stated in Forest anp Stream that 
neither trout nor landlocked salmon give the angler 
such sport early in the spring or just after the going 
out of the ice as they do later in the season when they 
come to the feathered lure. 

One would suppose that, hungry as they are, arid 
keenly active in the pursuit of their prey they would, 
when hooked, struggle as vigorously as they do at other 
times; but such is not the case, without being actually 
benumbed, they do not offer to put up as gamy a fight 
as they do when the fervid rays of the sun have some- 
what heightened the temperature of the water, and 
rarely at that early season come to the surface for the 
fly. I say rarely, for I, like every other angler, have 
seen the time when good trout fishing with the fly was 
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obtained when the water in the lake or pool in which 
we were fishing was barely above the freezing point. 


A Case in Point. 


Forty or more years ago I, with two of my friemds, 
made an extended pedestrain trip through the White 
Mountain country. It was then quite early in June 
and, of course, there was some snow left on the north 
sides of the mountains and in the ravines, and in the 
depths of the forest, for there were forests of timber 
there in those days of considerable size. ; 

During this tour we traveled through the region 
which lies northwest of Berlin Falls, passing through 
Randolph, Jefferson, etc., to the Franconia Iron Works; 
thence we moved southerly through the notch until 
we reached that extensive range of interval land through 
which flows Baker’s River and other streams of con- 
siderable size. Through this beautiful section we 
moved in an easterly direction, until we reached the 
then little hamlet of Thornton; from this point we as- 
cended the Mad River, which was in those days an ideal 
trout stream full of rushing rapids and large, deep 
pools, the water being as bright and sparkling as is that 
of your typical mountain brook. This beautiful river 
we ascended until we reached an isolated farm away in 
the wilderness, not far from the headwaters of the river. 

At this farm we learned that a trail had been partly 
blazed out across the mountains in a northerly direc- 
tion, and in a spirit of adventure we started on what 
proved to be a most arduous undertaking, the crossing 
of the mountains, burdened as we were with knapsacks, 
shelter tents, cooking utensils and all the other im- 
pedimenta the camper-out has to transport in an out- 
ing in the forest. The trail over the mountains was very 
imperfectly blazed, and if we had not been provided 
with a compass we might easily have gone astray. But 
we plodded on persistently, climbing sheer cliffs, slid- 
ing down into ravines, swarming over windfalls and 
ledges which often seemed to offer insurmountable 
obstacles to our progress. We finally, however, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the open country on the other side 
of the mountains, arriving at a point on the road about 
a half mile from the old Willey House, of landslide 
fame. 

From this point we moved on until we reached that 
other magnificent trout stream, the Wild River, which 
we descended until we reached Gilead on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, at which place we took the train for 
home. 

Yes, that was a long tramp, one which taxed all our 
strength and endurance to complete; but we were full 
of enthusiasm and rather enjoyed the hardships we were 
called upon to endure. lt was while crossing the 
mountains by the rough trail I have named that we 
had an experience in trout fishing such as we had 
never before enjoyed, and for that matter I doubt if 
either of us has, since that time, had a similar one. 


A Wild Trout Preserve. 


We had descended into a basin, in the heart of the 
mountains in which lay the most beautiful little lake 
imaginable. I call it lake, although it could not have 
been a half mile in length or breadth. A mountain 
tarn would be the more proper expression. This small 
body of water was shut in by high cliffs, which sprang 
sheer from its borders on all sides. 

In the forest on the north shore and among the 
ledges considerable drifts of snow were still lying. The 
water was icy cold, and instead of being of a brownish 
color, which one would expect in such an environment, 
seemed green almost to the verge of lighg blue; it 
was an absolutely perfect water, just as one would find 
in a huge spring. 

Ever and anon we noticed ripples on the surface, 
caused by breaks of fishes which we believed to be 
trout, and thinking it might be possible to have a trout 
supper that night, we selected a suitable spot for 
tenting, and in a very brief space of time camp was 
arranged and we were ready to try our luck with the 
trout. We soon found, however, that fishing from the 
shore was entirely impracticable, for the forest ex- 
terided down to the water’s edge, and our prospects 
for a fish supper seemed to grow less bright; but, after 
a few moments’ thought, it occurred to me that one or 
two of the dead trees, which stood near the shore, 
could be utilized as a raft, and soon our short-handled 
axes were making the chips fly right merrily. 

The trees were felled, cut into suitable lengths and 
put into the water, where they were bound together ‘with 
withes and a stout line we aiways carried with us, and 
then our rude craft was ready for the work we had 
laid out for it. Upon this raft was spread one of our 
shelter tents to prevent the trout, which we might 
catch, from falling between the logs, for we had no 
landing net; and stepping aboard with fly-rod in hand, 
accompanied by one of my friends, who had cut a long 
pole with which he was to push us about, I began 
casting. It is to be remeisbered that the water was 
almost icy cold, and its surface had not been heated for 
the reason that the rays of the sun, except during mid- 
day, had but little opportunity to fall upon its bosom. 
Under such conditions surface fly-fishing would seem 
to to be almost futile. But the trout were feeding on 
the ephemeridz, which were then numerous, and when 
one of the delicate little insects fell upon the surface 
of the water it was instantly seized, not with the break 
the trout usually makes in capturing its insect prey, but 
by a quiet “sucking in,” as it were, during which the 
fish caused hardly a perceptible ripple. 

Slowly and very quietly we moved along the shore 
as far out as the length of the pole would permit, for 
the water was very deep, and I offered my feathered 
lures, which consisted of a grizzly-hackle and a gray- 
palmer. That was probably their first introduction to 
the artificial fly the trout in that sequestered lake had 
ever received, and at my first cast I hooked a pair. 

Now, fishing from a raft such as ours was requires 
no little gymnastic effort, for the logs were not very 
firmly fastened together, and they often rolled beneath 
my feet. An accomplished river driver would prob- 
ably have had no difficulty in keeping a secure footing, 
but I am free to confess I slipped and floundered a good 
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deal before I succeeded in hauling my trout upon the 
canvas covering. 

I did succeed, however, and the fish were put hors de 
combat in a trice to prevent their leaping overboard; 
and what beauties they were! Not far from ten inches 
in length, and as gorgeously colored as any that were 
ever scen in nuptial dress. “Good!” exclaimed my 
companion, “there’s two for supper, anyway.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and we'll have some more, although 
I confess I hardly expect to do much in such deep, 
cold water as this.” 

Our raft was again set in motion, and in a few 
moments I successfully landed another pair, and before 
our craft was headed around for camp, I had a dozen 
or fifteen as beautiful fish as angler ever looked upon. 
They were not large, their average weight hardly reach- 
ing three-fourths of a pound, but they were high 
colored, plump and well conditioned. 

This incident shows that the rule I have tried to lay 
down at the beginning of this paper in relation to the 
conditions of the water affecting surface fly-fishing is 
not an infallible one, and most anglers have, no doubt, 
met with exceptions to it in some of their outings. 


The Maine Association. 


THE meeting of the Maine Sportsmen’s Association at 
Mountain View Hotel on Rangeley Lake, June 28, was 
largely attended. The Fish and Game Commissioners, 
Hon. L. T. Carleton, Hon, E. E. Ring and Hon. J. W. 
Bracket, came in early. President C. A. Judkins was 
ably assisted in carrying out the details of the meeting 
by the efficient secretary, E. C. Farrington, of Augusta, 
who had taken great pains in arranging the trip. Among 
those who won prizes were Commissioner Carleton, who 
secured a steel rod for the largest salmon; Henry Whit- 
man, of Augusta, second prize, 100 yards silk line. The 
president’s prize, a steel rod for the largest trout, went to 
Gen. Selden Connor, of Augusta. The first and second 
ladies’ prizes were won by Miss M. J. Haley, of Lewis- 
ton. The double prize, for trout and salmon, was won 
by A, R. Jennings, of Fryeburg. The children’s prize 
fell to Master Fred Jones, of Augusta. Bert Herrick 
took the first guide’s prize, Edward Lowell the second, 
and Frank Harris the third. Three members of the Gov- 
ernor’s staff in attendance were Hons. C. A. Blanchard, 
of Wilton; George D. Bisbee, of Rumford Falls, and T. 
S. Burns, of Westbrook. There were many other promi- 
nent sportsmen of the State, some of whom were W. E. 
Berry, superintendent of hatcheries from Winthrop; D. 
L. Cummings, of Houlton, proprietor Squaw Lake 
Camps; M. C. Morrill, of Gray; Dr. F. W. Kinsman, of 
Augusta; Hon. F. G. Kinsman and party, Hon. C. L. An- 
drews and party, also of Augusta; E. M. Blanding, sec- 
retary State Board of Trade, and game warden of Ban- 
gor. In fact, every city and most of the large towns were 
represented by well known citizens and their families. 
_.On Monday afternoon the commissioners held a meet- 
ing and adopted the following regulations: “Kennebago 
Stream shall be closed from the foot of the first falls to 
a point opposite the boat house of the Oquossoc Angling 
Association to all fishing, except fly-fishing, from July 1 
to May 1 cf the following year.” In the evening the asso- 
ciation known as the Inland Fish and Game Wardens’ 
Association, held a meeting which was attended by the 
wardens from different parts of the State who had come 
to attend the meetings of the Sportsmen’s Association. 
The president of the Wardens’ Association is D. L. Cum- 
mings, of Houlton; F. M: Perkins, of Bradley, and W. T. 
Pollard, of Foxcroft, are the vice-presidents, and Mr. 
Blanding is secretary. The objects of the organization 
are to promote acquaintance and mutual aid among the 
members and the advancement of the protection of fish 
and game. CENTRAL, 








An Anglers’ Correspondence Circle. 


Atpany, N. Y., June 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
So much real pleasure have I had from chance corre- 
spondence with anglers in this and other countries, that 
1 could wish for all of the Waltonian brotherhood an 
equal gratification. To this end I suggest the formation 
of a correspondence circle, national or international, as 
may seem best, to include all those who follow the ex- 
ample of the apostle of old and go a-fishing. 

Collectors of various things have something of the 
kind, so I am told, and find both profit and pleasure from 
it. Why not fishermen? The details of such a circle 
could easily be worked out, and perhaps others besides 
myself have thought of it. Their opinions would be in- 
teresting to readers of your columns. 

In the belief that fishing-acquaintances as well as fish- 
ing friends are the pleasantest we make, and in the hope 
that the “Petri Heil” of the hearty German angler may 
one day be as familiar to English ears as it is to those of 
his own race, I am Cordially yours, 

Joun D. Wuisu, Secretary. 


Black Bass in ieee 


To ANSWER a correspondent, Mr. Charles Hallock 
states that the western limit of the black bass, which is 
more frequently called trout there, is found in Texas; 
and he adds that these fish do not seem to be caught west 
of the ninety-eighth meridian in any other State. They 
are not found in the Rio Grande, but are said to be abun- 
dant in Devil’s River, which flows into the Rio Grande 
from Texas through a mountain region. They are also 
numerous in the Sabinas, which empties into the Rio 
Grande from Mexico some distance above Laredo, and 
in Toyah Creek, which is west of the Pecos and some 
fifteen miles of the town of Toyah, on the Texas Pacific 
Railroad. It is a very fine stream, with many large and 
deep pools. The Enchanted Lake, on Toyah Creek, used 
to be a famous fishing place twenty years ago, Mr. Hal- 
lock says. In 1883-’85 he was employed by General Man- 
ager Hoxie, of the Missouri Pacific, to write up the re- 
sources of the Lone Star State, and he found the native 
fish quite considerable of an asset, including mountain 
trout, S. iridea, as well as catfish and bass. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention, We have no other office, 
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The Log of a Sea Angler. 
The ‘Tena Scason, 





BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “BIG GAME 
FISHES,” “ADVENTURES OF TORQUA,” ETC. 


It is a question whether angling or archzological 
research is the most fascinating. On the way across 
the San Clemente Channel, Mexican Joe revealed to me 
a secret—he is the oldest inhabitant and has lived on 
Santa Catalina Island forty odd years. It appears that 
one Cabrillo, a captain of Cortez, discovered the fair 
island, so far as the Spaniards were concerned, in 1542 
and named it. He found it inhabited by a sturdy race 
having canoes which held twenty men. In 1602 the 
islands were again discovered by Viscaino, who re- 
named them. The historian of the latter, Torquemada, 
left an account of the natives he found in possession; 
declared them to be worshippers of gods, and de- 
scribed a certain temple to the god Chinigchinich 
somewhere up in the mountains; but where? Mexican 
Joe confided to me that he thought he could find it 
just as Bob on the outer reef swore by all the gods 
that he would show me the robalo, and I fell into the 
illusive trap. 

I have been on the quest of Chinigchinich ever since. 
When I am on the turquoise waters, fishing with 
Mexican Joe or some other delight-giver of these sum- 
mer seas, I really believe I am on an angling trip; 
but the fishing is merely a subterfuge; I am roaming 
up the cafions that reach from the sea to the upper 
range, or scanning the winding rivers of verdure from 
the little bays upward, thinking of Chinigchinich and 
his temple, that, according to Joe and Torquemada, 
stood somewhere just over the divide or between the 
bend of some distant cafion. 

I have more than a fondness for the St. Lawrence 
River. Between Quebec and the mouth of the Sague- 
nay, the land rises in a splendid slope to the Lauren- 
tian Mountains—the oldest hills in this fair land. Near 
at hand they are clothed in green, but the peaks and 
ridges eight and ten miles ahead, are a most beautiful 
blue, an ineffable tint or tone that has no color name. 
When I first saw it, the pleasure in the anticipation of 
reaching it was a delight; but as we sailed on, I found 
that this glorious blue was a thing dreams are made 
of—was a fantasy of distance. There they stood, moun- 
tains garbed in all the glory of color, ever beckoning, 
and as I sailed on and on, I never gained an inch on 
these mountain Lorelei, new peaks and ranges, assum- 
ing the splendid tone always ahead, alluring, enticing 
nereids of color which drew one on and on into the 
very heart of this land of dreams. 

Every land has this fetich. It is some big fish, some 
rare flower, some radiant gem, some forgotten ledge of 
gold or silver, and at Santa Catalina, at least to me, it 
is the temple of Chinigchinich; and I am breaking no 
confidence between Mexican Joe and myself when I 
enter in this log the expectation that some time when 
trolling by the rocky cliffs, he or I will sight it, per- 
haps stumble upon it after the quest of many years. 

Orizaba is one of the highest peaks of Santa Cata- 
lina, 2,200 feet or so in height; and at its base, in a 
cahon formed by two of its divides, lies one of the 
fairest bays on the island. It is on the north coast, 
and consequently the lee, and off its shining sands we 
rounded to and cast anchor. According to Joe, it was 
in the very center of the best fishing, and the wildest 
views on the island reached away from the anchorage. 
Our tents were pitched under some cottonwood trees, 
and from it I could hear the love notes of the in- 
numerable quail up the cafion, see a bald eagle circling 
in upper air, while the azure sea, here clear as crystal, 
smooth as a disk of steel, stretched away to the main- 
land, thirty miles distant, over which rose the snow 
peaks of the Sierra Madre. The bay faced the channel, 
nearly always smooth, a lee being formed by a rocky 
point which extended out two miles above. It was a 
singular fact that this point and the rocks of Avalon 
Bay, four miles to the south, formed the limitations of 
the tuna fishing ground; in other words, all the tuna 
are taken here. 


We sent the men down to Avalon for the daily mail, 
and now had the luxury of papers, with the delights of 
civilization, in camp, and yet its charm of isolation. 
The third day Joe hailed us from the beach and pointed 
to the channel. Something had happened. There was 
no wind, the sea was perfectly smooth, yet an area 
covering possibly twenty acres was lashed into foam 
as though some submarine force was at work. 

“Tunas!” shouted Joe. 

“Tunas!” echoed up the cafion, and two anglers ran 
down the beach, tumbled into the boat, and shortly 
were running out of the little bay, one in the: launch, 
and one in the rowboat—a division of chances. The 
tuna is a large mackerel, and a world-wide traveler. 
On the Pacific he comes inshore in May or June to 
feed upon flying fishes and squids, driving the former 
into the open bays, rounding them up with the skill 
of a general. In ten minutes I could hear the roar of 
waters, then the flying fishes began to go by, over and 
under the boat. Then, ah, then, the reel spoke, as I 
had rapidly paid out my line and had 60 feet out by the 
time we reached the school. 

The maddened fishes were chasing a large school of 
flying fishes, and the roar and foam came from 
their rushes along the surface in pursuit of the game, 
and now and then one went hissing into the air to turn 
gracefully and drop into the sea of foam. The tuna 
took the bait in a rush and tore 200 feet of line from 
the reel so quickly that-I hardly missed it, then bore 
down and jerked the rod with powerful blows—zip- 
zip-zip—with a tension that told on the thumb pressing 
upon the leather pad, and took all feeling out of it. 
Such a brake with an ordinary fish is a deadly thing, 
but it was a bagatelle to this fish, that gathered in the 
line by feet and yards. In vain did I brake it with the 
left hand, pressing the line upon the cork grip, making 
two brakes, and with the patent drag, three. Despite 
this, zee-zee-zee went the line, always going, and the 
boatman backing the launch after the fish and using his 
oars to keep me face to it. 


Nearly four hundred feet were taken by the tuna 
before I stopped it; then it turned and came up like 
a rocket, swirled at the surface of the clear blue water, 
and dashed around the boat to head out to sea, towing 
u§ in a straight line, as though holding a course. I 
now gained thirty or forty feet by an herculean effort, 
and broke its course, forcing it to sulk again down 
somewhere in the heart of this great rift in the Santa 
Catalina Channel, really a vast cafion between the lofty 
island and the mainland. Now the tuna turned in, tow- 
ing us at a four-mile-an-hour gait, and carried the boat 
determinedly inshore, while I pumped and lifted, reeled 
when I could, and all the time that seeming miracle was 
being enacted—a fish of unknown size towing a heavy 
boat by a 21-thread linen line 350 feet in length. 

An hour slipped away, then another, and the launch 
was being towed in a circle and the tuna was 250 feet 
away, and apparently as strong as ever. My companion 
had lost a fish, and now rowed by, advising me to “go 
im and win!” How cheap is advice to the looker-on. 
Three hours slipped by, and I was still contemplating 
the space below, while that untamed steed still fought 
and swam. I soon found that when I rested, the fish 
gained twice as much, and the only way to end the 
game would be to fight to a finish without cessation. 
This was apparently easy, but to the angler who has 
been holding a dead weight on his left arm for three 
hours, and pressing his right thumb against a leather 
pad all that time, it is a forlorn outlook. But I rallied, 
and by mere good fortune brought the fish to the quar- 
ter. My boatman was about to gaff it, when it stopped 
struggling, rolled upon its side, dead, and was gaffed 
and hauled in, a fine fish that weighed 150 pounds. 
There was but one conclusion to so sudden a termina- 
tion to the battle—the tuna had died of heart failure, 
and I have seen several such endings. I have had a 
fish struggling and fighting with a fierceness that 
threatened rod and line, at least 200 feet away, sud- 
denly stop and doubtless die of the over-exertion. I 
have had the good fortune to take large fishes of many 
kinds, but for hard fighting and persistency, force and 
strength, I award the palm to this, one of the largest 
of the bony fishes. 

The tuna presented an attractive appearance as it 
lay on the canvas; about six feet in length, trim as a 
privateer, well proportioned, of the bonito type, body 
stout, tail powerful, a little row of finlets between the 
sharp dorsal and the caudal, the side fins short, the 
eye bright and beautiful, jaw powerful, silver belly— 
altogether a most striking and attractive creature. 

“Tunas mighty uncertain,” quoth Joe, as he rebaited 
my line. “Sometimes they strikes in in May, then in 
June, and sometimes they jest about give the island the 
go-by.” 

“You mean they sometimes don’t come at all in 
numbers?” 

“That’s it,” replied Joe. “I dunno where they come 
from, but most of the men think they go out to sea 
and to deep water off the Cortez Bank, some sixty 
miles to the southwest; but I’ve caught them in winter, 
and some are around all the time.” 

“Once,” he continuted, “I was sailing a big boat from 
the island to San Pedro, and was trolling with a big 
hand-line with a red rag as bait. All at once the boat 
stopped, a big tuna had stopped her, as though she 
were anchored, and we were running before the wind at 
that.” 

Joe was baiting my hook as he spoke, and the deli- 
cate line was a source of wonderment to him. The 
hook was a No. 7, the line a 600 21-thread Cuttyhunk, 
the rod a 12-ounce greenheart, built to order, 8% feet 
long, light, supple, but strong enough to lift a sulking 
fish. I had a leader 8 feet long, longer than the fish, 
so that it would not chafe off on the finlets when the 
fish was boring down; the bait was a big flying fish, 12 
inches in length—the natural food of the tuna at this time. 

There were half a dozen boats fishing now; two or 
three were fast to tunas and being towed hither and 
yon. Later I had other strikes and missed several. 
Upon examining the bait I found that the tuna had 
struck at the large black eye of the flying fish and 
crushed the head. z 

This was a remarkable day for tunas. An acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Wood, of Los Angeles, hooked a fish early 
in the morning and played it seven hours. He is a 
powerful man, but he nevér reeled the fish within sight 
in that time, and wisely gave it up. i had passed a 
few minutes before, and he was then five miles off- 
shore, holding the road that formed a perfect curve, 
his wife sitting by him, anxious and excited; the boat- 
man, Harry Elms, keeping the craft stern to the fish, 
which was slowly but steadily towing them out into 
the channel. Word had been passed to Avalon, and 
various parties came out to see the man who had 
fought the “unknown” seven hours. One carried him 
some lunch, and everything was done to aid the heroic 
angler; but he had just recovered from the grippe, 
and the struggle was beginning to tell on him, and at 
the end of seven hours, indifferent to advice, he handed 
the rod over to Elms, a strong, sturdy fellow, who, 
being absolutely fresh, thoucht he could bring the fish 
in in a short time. But they had under-estimated the 
strength of this fish, as, despite the lifting and pumping, 
the hours melted away, and the big fish towed the gamy 
boatman out to sea. Ten hours from the strike, Elms 
was alone in the boat, hoping that he could still wear 
out the fish, but the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth hour 
passed, and counting the turns in and out, it was esti- 
mated that he had been towed two miles an hour, or 
nearly thirty miles, and ten miles directly out into the 
channel. A sea had picked up, and Elms now found 
that he could gain by lowering his rod when the 
launch fell into the hollow of a sea, then by holding 
hard the next sea would lift the fish, and in this way 
he could gain a foot or two. 

I doubt if an angler ever had a more strenuous strug- 
gle, and at the end of thirteen and a half hours, Elms 
found that he was gaining, and fourteen hours from 
the strike he shouted that he could see the fish. Several 
launches were lying by him, and as it was manifestly 

impossible for him to gaff the fish and hold the rod, 
an angler offered his services, and was put aboard. 

The tail of the fish now appeared at the surface; the 
fish was boring down head first. The gaffer leaned 
down and struck home, but the hook did not take; it 


scraped along the surface, alarming the fish, which 
gave a mighty rush, broke the swivel and disappeared, 
after having worn out two men. Such is fisherman’s 
luck. From the size of the tail, those who saw the 
fish that was played fourteen hours fairly with a rod, 
believed it to have been a 600-pound or more fish. The 
fight doubtless killed the tuna, as the steamer Falcon 
passed a very large fish floating on the surface near 
the fishing spot the following day, doubtless the same 
tuna. A large reward was offered for the fish when 
the news was reported, and various launches went in 
searchy of it; but the sharks dined on the great un- 
known that made the gamiest fight ever recorded on 
these happy hunting grounds. 

‘rhe best tuna fishing is in the large bay at Long 
Point. Inshore lies the white sandy beach, and from 
it reaches away the verdant river—the cafion rising to 
the Cabrillo Mountains—while along the shore rise 
rocky cliffs in reds and greens; the water, deep, in 
marvelous tones, reflecting the vagrant cloud flecks and 
the rocks and mountains, is filled with life. Fanciful 
shapes of jellyfishes, some minute, others giants, with 
long trains; while inshore ‘and skirting the rocks are 
the wonderful hanging gardens of the sea. Not a 
breath of wind disturbs the surface, and -in the morn- 
ing, as the sun rises, this sea of delights takes on tints 
and colors indescribable and impossible to reproduce. 
If the waters could speak, what tales they would tell 
of savage life, of the galleons and packets of the Con- 
quistadores of Cabrillo, Cortez, of Viscaino, Drake,’ 
Monterey and many more; and somewhere up there, 
in a deep cafion, overgrown, perhaps, by  chillocothe, 
wild lilac or ironwood, is the temple of Chinigchinich. 

I fancy I can see it as the launch moves slowly on, and 
I turn to Mexican Joe and ask him if he has ever 
hunted in that particular cafion. Joe laughs, and then 
my rod is jerked into the water. Zeeee-zeeeee! and I 
am in the toils of the leaping tuna. I hooked this fish 
at once, and it towed me four miles, once up the coast 
to Long Point, then down to Avalon, where it was 
gaffed. 

Never had such a tuna season been known, and it is 
sufficient for this log to give some of the most strik- 
ing incidents in the season’s catch. On July 3 I went 
out with Col. C. P. Morehouse and sighted tunas to the 
north. We thought a heavy sea was breaking on the 
Long Point rocks, but it was a school of tunas. We 
both had strikes at the same time, and both saved our 
fish. As it was manifestly impossible to play them 
from the same boat, we separated, and in an hour had 
both tunas aboard—150 and 130 pounds. The fish bit 
rapidly as we made a turn about the school, and in a 
short time we took two others. It was a strong temp- 
tation to see how large a bag we could make, and we 
agreed that we could have broken the record for num- 
bers for a given day then and there; but we broke the 
record in theory only, not wishing to waste the splendid 
fish, and not being able to use more than we had, which 
were in demand by the local taxidermist. We tried 
casting for them, with success, on another day. The 
tunas were not leaping, but were swimming in schools 
over the bay in a form like ducks swimming, with one 
in the lead. I found we could reach within thirty feet 
of the school and cast ahead of them. Evidently they 
thought that a flying fish had alighted among them. 
There would be a swirl of waters and the reel would 
give tongue as the frightened fish dashed deep into the 
channel, dispersing the school. 

Those placid waters were the theatre of strenuous 
sport. Here I took the first large tuna, an 183-pounder, 
at the time the largest taken with a rod and 21-thread 
line. My boatman was Jim Gardner, an Englishman, 
who developed very clever qualities as gaffer and 
angler. This fish towed us ten miles, and in the fourth 
hour towed us straightaway four miles; during this 
latter period I was nearly beaten. I had fought the fish 
with all the strength at my command for three hours, 
and the continued drag on my left hand and arm began 
to produce violent palpitation of the heart, and grad- 
ual weakness. When the fish was not fighting or 
attempting to plunge, it was towing the boat: by 200 feet 
of delicate 21-thread line, and after three hours and 
three-quarters I realized that I was in extremis, while 
the tuna appeared to be as strong as ever. I remember 
I endeavored to distract my attention from the fish, 
and as it towed me steadily to fix in my mind upon 
some foreign object, as I appreciated that the heart fag 
was to some extent the result of mental excitement 
consequent upon the struggle and the peculiar and 
unique tactics of this particular fish, it having re- 
peatedly charged the boat on the surface, then, turning 
and rushing away when ten feet distant, a magnificent 
performance, a spectacle to arouse enthusiasm; but 
when repeated time and again I found that it wore on 
my nerves. I knew I had big game, and the fear that 
one of those rushes would end the play was disquiet- 
ing. I thought of the temple of Chinigchinich, looked 
at the graceful outlines of the mountains; I even 
counted slowly in a vain effort to reduce the beating 
of my heart, but it was all useless; that strange pull, 
that strange vibration, coming up the line, the un- 
known fish towing us with unabating strength, forced 
itself deep into my mind and imagination, and twenty 
minutes before the end I expressed the opinion to 
Jim, quietly but positively, that the tuna had me, in 
what is known in sporting parlance as “on the run.” 

I had been fighting this fish steadily for nearly four 
hours, and collapse was staring me in the face. I felt 
that I had reached the limit of endurance. My arms 
were numb and my heart was giving all the symptoms 
of failure, and I remember, despite my agony of mind 
and body, that it occurred to me that it was an inter- 
esting physiological study, this effort to beat down the 
extreme exhaustion of the body. Whether it was the 
invocations of my gaffer behind my shoulder, or the 
encouragement of some friends who were following in 

a launch, or the desperate shame of failure before the 
lookers-on, I do not know; but in some incomprehen- 
sible way, I pulled myself together and again bent to 
the reel; and the splendid fish, ever circling the boat, 
came slowly in. It seemed an eternity; then we saw 
the full and complete outline of the fish for the first 
and appreciated the cause of the struggle; then, tell it 
not in Gath, the reel stopped. It was one of the best 
reels in the world—an Edwin Vom Hofe—but so great 
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had been the strain that the line had sunk into the coil 
and clogged; human power could not move it. Imagirieé 
the situation; its horrors! Walton might have sighed 
and quoted Culpam pena premit comes, believing that he 


deserved it for attempting to kill so game a fish. But 
my boatman was not of this timber, far from it. He 
swore in vigorous English; he conjured all the gods in 
many tongues; he rose to the occasion, while I breath- 
less, winded—but this is not a confesional, only the 
log of a lucky sea angler who proposes “Credo quia im- 
possibile est,” as the motto of sea anglers, for it was the 
impossible that happed. My last rally had demoralized 
the tuna, which swam slowly around, giving me time to 
hold the rod and overrun the reel several yards and 
reel it in again, and again the tuna began to come in. 
It reached the quarter, and as it was slightly tipped 
upward, I saw again the full outline of its splendid 
proportions against the blue water; then my boatman 
gafted it. 

Exactly what happened, no one knows, but the big 
gaff pole splintered in his hands at the tremendous 
bounds of the fish, and the tuna took fifty feet of line 
before I could stop it. Keyed up to the highest degree 
of excitement, I reeled vigorously, and in a few 
moments again had the tuna near the quarter, and 
held it while Gardner gave it the congé. The gaff 
slipped beneath it; a jerk, a struggle which enveloped 
gaffer and angler in foam and spray and flying scud, 
and the big head was held a moment hard against the 
rail, I standing with shortened line ready for the rush 
that might come, the gaffer grim, blinded with spray, 
his arms jerked beyond endurance. But the game was 
ours, the splendid creature in silver and yellow hung 
quivering as we stepped on the rail, bringing it down to 
the water’s edge, and Gardner slid the tuna in, where 
it beat the boards with such ponderous blows that I 
fancied that it might stave the craft, while we doffed 
our hats and gave a rousing cheer over the victory. 
At this time, it was not supposed possible to take so 
active a fish with rod and reel and a 21-threat Cutty- 
hunk line; consequently the catch of 183 pounds was a 
notable one, and it was this fish, and the unsportsman- 
like conditions of fishing at the island which caused me 
to suggest the Tuna Club. The splendid fishes of the 
region, yellowtail, white sea bass and others, were 
being slaughtered by the ton. I had seen boats go 
out with five or six hand-lines rigged out astern, and 
return with forty or more fishnone less than 15 pounds, 
running up to 25, each with the game qualities of a 
salmon. It was a shameful sight, as most of these 
fishes were fed to the sea lions and sharks. How to 
stop it was the question, and I conceived the idea of 
an appeal to the innate sense of fair play that is found 
among fishermen. I suggested the Tuna Club, “for 
the protection of the game fishes of Southern Cali- 
fornia,” and a constitution and by-laws that would 
permit only the use of lines up to 24-thread and light 
rods, and conditions that every angler must land his 
own fish. Some of the best-known anglers in the 
country joined the club, and I was honored with the 
presidency. The result was remarkable. The example 
of these gentlemen was so potent that hand-lines were 
abolished, and I doubt if one can be found in use at 
Santa Catalina to-day. The boatmen will not permit 
their use, as it disqualifies their patrons from the 
prizes of the Tuna Club tournaments and records. With 
a rope-like hand-line, a 25-pound yellowtail can be 
landed in a minute or two; but with a rod and thread- 
like line, from 9 to 21, it is a matter of fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and 50 per cent. of the game escapes, Thus 
overfishing is practically impossible, and much more 
sport is obtained. The result is that to-day the waste 
of these fine game fishes is practically stopped. 

To further still emphasize and make popular rod 
fishing, I suggested an annual angling tournament, to 
begin May 1 and end Oct 1, offering valuable prizes of 
rods and tackle, medals and cups in various classes to 
anglers who took the largest fishes of various kinds 
with the light rods and fine lines specified by the by- 
laws of the Tuna Club; and that few, if any, of the 
thousands who fish at Santa Catalina to-day take any 
of the game fishes found here unfairly or in any man- 
ner other than one that appeals to the highest sports- 
manlike feeling, shows what the combined influence of 
anglers can accomplish. Nowhere in the world does a 
higher standard of sport hold than on the tuna grounds 
of Southern California. It happened that it was my 
suggestion as far back as 1886, that a tuna could be 
taken with a rod, and I was often laughed at for sug- 
gesting it, and while I did not take the first tuna, I 
took the first large one—a fish which in vigor and 
virility I would match against any tarpon it has been 
my good fortune to hook. I have never seen a tarpon 
that I could not kill in thirty minutes by continuous 
fighting, though I believe there are such fish; yet this 
tuna fought me four hours, towed a heavy boat, an 
engine and two men ten or twelve miles, the oars of 
the boatman being held against it, and sometimes 
pulled, to prevent the fish from towing us out to sea. 
There have been larger tunas taken since, but I venture 
to say that none of them when fairly hooked as this 
fish was, made a better fight. Size, in my belief at 
least, does not indicate fighting qualities. The hard- 
fighting tunas are the medium-sized fishes, and this 
holds with tarpon, amberjack, yellowtail, and others. 
I have taken yellowtails up to 45 pounds, but a certain 
17-pounder gave me more trouble than all the giants. 

The account of the catch of the big tuna created 
much excitement, and as we rowed into Avalon to 
weigh the fish, the little town came down to give us 
welcome. Late in the afternoon I strolled down to the 
rock where a crowd of people were still admiring the 
big fish, and some young women, descendants of 
Ananias, bravely having their pictures taken standing 
by its side, rod in hand. Jim was rehearsing the catch, 
and a tenderfoot was listening with bulging eyes at the 
yarn, not even questioning the fact that the tuna towed 
the boat forty miles and leaped fifty feet into the air. 
Among the observers were reporters and correspond- 
ents, and I later saw myself pictured playing this leap- 
ing tuna—at least thirty feet in air. Another account 
in a magaztne pictured pe sate. swimming and play- 
ing the tuna. The Associated Press telegraphed the 
story all over the world, and the members of the 


peaceful sea anglers association in London received 
the account the next morning in the papers and miar- 
veled at the big things in Ameiics. 

As the tunas continued biting, we have devoted our- 
selves to this sport, and I find that about one tuna is 
taken for every twenty strikes. Newcomers—and they 
are here from various parts of the world—almost in- 
variably miss the fish, due, I believe to excitement. 
They strike too quickly, or not quickly enough, and 
miss the psychological moment. I have fished with a 
number of anglers, or watched them, and having been 
in the toils myself, worn, as General Gordon said in 
one of his fights, “to a frazzle,” hence could enjoy 
the trouble of other victims. Yesterday I was a guest 
on a friend’s launch, and stood in the bow, where I 
could see the tunas coming up astern. Evidently they 
would see the bait thirty feet distant, and two would 
charge it on the run; their fins, near the surface, often 
tossing the water high in air. I would notify the 
angler, then would come the strike—zip ze-e-e! and that 
there is tuna fever as well as the buck variety goes 
without saying. I noticed one young angler who be- 
came so nervous that he could not face the stern, could 
not watch the tuna as it came racing at him; so he 
turned back to, and as I shouted, “Here he comes!” 
he would turn all kinds of colors and strike, and the 
fish would pass on with fifty feet of line in tow. 

Tuna fishing has an element of danger. I saw a man 
brought in this afternoon almost in a state of collapse, 
and he was assisted to his room at the hotel; the tuna 
had been caught, but had laid him low. Before the 
victim recovered, he was waited on by a committee of 
the Tuna Club, who presented him with the little blue 
button of the club, that certified that the wearer had 
taken fairly with rod and reel and 24-thread line or 
less, a 100-pound tuna. The committee reported that 
this did more to revive him than the physician, who 
fortunately was his partner on the trip. 

Last night I was trolling for tunas near the rocks 
with Col. Morehouse, when, just at dusk, the tunas 
dashed in, chasing a large school of flying fishes, which 
rose all about us, some going over the boat, one strik- 
ing me under the ear, so nearly knocking me out of 
my seat that Gardner, the gaffer and boatman, caught 
me. I had my revenge. Gardner hooked on the fresh 
bait that had selected me as a target, and I had a 
strike a few minutes later, but lost the fish. 

Tuna fishing may be followed up to 8 o’clock at 
night with success, but later the fishes see the line, 
due to the remarkable phosphorescence; at least the 
biting stops when the phosphorescence is at its max- 
imum display. The spectacle of large tunas dashing 
through this liquid fire is a marvelous one. Every 
motion is a blaze of light, and in Avalon Bay from 
the topmast the sight was one to be remembered. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Lake Hopatcong Fishing Association. 


THE fishing at Lake Hopatcong has been getting poorer 
and poorer every year, owing to the Fish Commissioners 
failing to stock same, and no one else taking an interest 
in it. The property owners and inhabitants around the 
lake have decided to form a club, to be known as the 
Hopatcong Fishing Association, the object of which 
is to either buy fish for stocking purposes, or to start a 
hatchery. They have an idea that by starting a small 
hatchery at the lower end of the lake, where the water 
runs into the Rockaway River, that they can secure 
enough fish to stock the lake with little expense. A 
meeting was held at the summer home of Mr. W. C. 
Hespy, on Saturday night, June 24, and an organization 
effected. Mr. Salto was elected president, E. C. Ross 
vice-president, G. Reinberg secretary and W. C. Hespy 
treasurer. The sportsman element was well represented 
and the outlook is promising. The dues will be $10 a 
year without any initiation, and the membership is ex- 
pected to reach 100 at least. 

Most of the people frequenting the lake as well as prop- 
erty owners, are very enthusiastic over the plan, and it is 
believed that great good will come therefrom, An effort 
will be made to induce the next session of the Legisla- 
ture to change the fishing law, which is now open May 
20, to not earlier than June 15, as all fishermen report 
that what bass they are taking are full of spawn, and it 
is believed this early fishing and fishing through the ice 
has done much to deplete the fish in this lake. 

It is to be regretted that the Fish Commissioners have 
not taken more interest in keeping this lake stocked, as 
it is the prettiest spot within 100 miles of New York, 
lying, as it does, in the mountains at an elevation of 986 
feet above the ocean, and within an hour’s ride of New 
York. The lake is about sixty-three miles in circum- 
ference and has a great many beautiful homes erected on 
its shores, and the water is pure spring water and prob- 
ably the best adapted to the raising of bass of any in 
this locality. 


A Telephone Fishing Appliance. 


An English paper reports that a Norwegian has in- 
vented a telephone by which the noise made by fish in 
the depths of the sea can be heard, The instrument con- 
sists of a microphone in a hermetically sealed steel box. 
It is connected with a telephone on shipboard by electric 
wires, each sound in the water being intensified by the 
microphone. The inventor asserts that with its aid the 
presence of fish, and approximately their number and 
kind, can be recognized. When herrings or smaller fish 
are encountered in large numbers they make a whistling 
noise, and the sound made by codfish is more like howl- 
ing. If they come near the submarine telephone their 
motion can be distinguished. The flow of water through 
the gills produces a noise similar to the labored breath- 
ing of a quadruped, and the motion of the fins produces 
a dull rolling sound.—Richard Guenther, Consul-General, 
Frankfort, Germany, May -15, 1905. 
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The Joke was on the Joker. 


“It was early in June,” said the story-teller of the 
party, “and the bluefish had not begun to run from the 
outside. Several wagers had been made as to who would 
land the first bluefish of the season, and we were all on 
the qui vive. 

_“It chanced one fine morning that a number of us de- 
cided to go for a sail on the bay, the party including a 
well known Scotch member of the club familiarly known 
at ‘Hot Scotch,’ and a prominent German physician 
dubbed by his fun-loving associates as ‘that fool Dutch- 
man, and many were the jokes played at his expense, 
particularly by his Highland friend. 

“On this particular occasion, however, the ‘Dutchman’ 
turned the tables on ‘Hot Scotch’ in a way ever to be 
remembered. After sailing about a bit, several lines were 
thrown out in the hope of luring the first bluefish. The 
Scotchman, ever on the alert for mischief, seized on what 
he thought was a favorable opportunity to play a joke, 
and quietly hauling in the ‘Dutchman’s’ line, fastened to it 
an Apollinaris bottle about ten feet from the spoon, giv- 
ing the line a smart jerk as he let go. 

“*There, you Dutchman, you’ve got a bite,’ he cried. 
The latter, unobserved, had watched the whole proceed- 
ing, and said not a word. A moment later, however, he 
cried out that he had a fish on his line, and promptly ac- 
cepted the Scotchman’s derisive wager of $10 to the cap- 
tain of the boat and a wine supper for the crowd that 
such wasn’t the case. Then we all smilingly awaited his 
discomfiture. 

“When he hauled in the line, however, we were all as- 
tonished to discover a fine bluefish—the first of the season 
—well hooked, and to see its captor fairly bursting with 
laughter. He had felt the fish hooked almost the instant 
that his line, with the bottle attached, was cast back into 
the water. 

“Needless to say, our German friend won every wager 
én the event and has since been looked upon by his fish- 
‘ng comrades as a man never again to be trifled with.” 


The Arbutus Lake Park Trout Waters. 


Newcoms, N. Y., June 26—The other day I had the 
pleasure of visiting the preserve of Archer M. Hunting- 
ton, known as Arbutus Lake Park Preserve, situated in 
the town of Newcomb, county of Essex. The camps, 
superb in every particular, and most beautiful beyond de- 
scription, are on the north shore of Lake Arbutus, one of 
the most beautiful lakes in the whole Adirondacks. While 
roaming over his vast domain one day last season Mr. 
Huntington chanced upon a small brooklet filled with 
speckled trout, and the thought came to him that the 
habitation of the trout might be materially improved. He 
thereupon engaged a noted surveyor and soon ascertained 
to his great delight that his theories were well founded. 
A large force of men were engaged during the winter, 
the brush, shrubbery and old logs were removed and 
burned, A _ beautiful road was built, ten dams were 
erected, and the result is to-day that there are ten most 
beautiful lakes, vieing in beauty with nature’s own pro- 
ductions and not distinguishable from them, which seem 
to have grown up like a mushroom in the night time. 
When Mr. Huntington again visits his preserve and sees 
the beautiful improvements that have been made, he will 
find that his ideas have happilv materialized, and that he 
is the fortunate possessor of an earthly paradise. 

Mr. Huntington has shown a way by which the whole 
Adirondacks may be clothed here and there with arti- 
ficial lakes, enhancing their beauty and giving unlimited 
fishing grounds. C. A. BIssELL. 


Trout and Black Bass Near New York. 


RECENT reports from points on the Erie railroad and 
branches, including the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern R. R., and Wilkes-Barre & Eastern R. R., concerning 
trout and bass fishing give the following records: Trout 
—at Woodbury, N., Y., eighteen were taken in one day in 
Woodbury Falls Creek, the largest weighing a pound, and 
the lot averaging 3% pound. In Shohola Brook and Half- 
way Brook at Shohola, Pa., there were catches of twelve 
and sixteen, the largest a pound and the average % 
pound. In Boushoux Creek, at Lordville, one angler took 
twenty-five, averaging 14 pound, the largest a pound; and 
in Sands Creek, at aa the best day’s score was of 
twenty-nine running on the average of 4 pound. 

Bass fishing has been good at Greenwood Lake, Ster- 
ling Forest station’; in Mombasha Lake, at Monroe, N. 
Y. From Twin Lakes, at Parker’s Glen, Pa., the biggest 
fish taken was 3% pounds, and twenty averaged 14 
pounds, Narrowsburg, Lordville and Hawkins, N. Y., 
report good catches from the Delaware River. 


Canadian Trout Fishing. 


MonTREAL.—There is no brook trout that will bear 
comparison with those to be caught in Lake Superior, 
and the streams running therein. The best trout section 
that I have been able to hear of nearer than that is in 
Otter township, near the Mississagua River, where the 
surveyors said that in every lake and stream brook trout 
were to be found. I have fished the bass lakes south of 
there, and know them to afford phenomenally good fish- 
ing. There is also good brook trout fishing on_ the 
Menjamagosippi River running into the Timagami Lake 
system. That, however, is pretty far back. The nearest 
all-rail route to good trout fishing is from Nemegos 
Station. That, however, is considerably more than 100 
miles from Toronto. L. O. ARMSTRONG. 


The Fly in the Ointment. 


PertH Ampoy, N. J.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your issue of July 1 is a very readable story entitled “We 
Three in Canada.” Attention is called to it editorially, 
at the top of the cover, as “An Unique Outing.” And yet 
the writer calls brook trout “speckled beauties.” 

Goshallfishhooks! Is there anything unique about 
that? I certainly thought that that threadbare abomina- 
tion, with some others, had been long ago placed u 
your index expurgatorius. Am I wrong? jeu. kK 
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Yachting Fixtures for 1905. 


Members of Race Committees and Secretaries will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following iist, and 
also changes which may be made in the future: 


JULY. 

5-12. Atlantic, cruise. 

7. Eastern, cruise. 
. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
New York, Glen Cove, cups. 
Royal Canadian, cruising race. 
Wollaston, club championship. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club. 
Edgewood, club. 

Juincy, M. Y. R, A. 

hode Island, cruising race. 
Seaside Park, club. 
Beverly, club 
Corinthian, club. 
Unqua Corinthian, Williams cups. 
Riverside, aanuai. 
Sea Side, open. 
- Bensonhurst, Bellows challenge cup. 
Canarsie, open. 
. Morrisania power boat race. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, ocean race. 
ll. Lakewood, series race. 
12. Seaside Park, club. 
12. Sea Side, open. 
15. Royal Canadian, club. 
15. New Rochelle, club. 
15. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
15. Seaside Park, club. 
15. Country Club, Detroit club. 
15. Edgewood, club. 
15. Bensonhurst, Bellows challenge cup. 
15. Keystone, club. 
16. Atlantic, Underwood cup. 
15. Beverly, club. 
15. Boston, cruise. 
16. Corinthian, club. 
17. Edgewood, N. B. Y. R, A.. open. 
18 New Rrunewick VY. R. A. regatta, Prudence Island. 
18. East Gloucester, club, 
19. Seaside Park, club. 
19. Khode Island, N. B. Y. R. A., open. 
20. Rhole Island-Sachem Head, team race. 
20. Royal St. Lawrence, Seawanhaka cup. 
21. Fall River, N. B. Y. R. A., open, 

2. Knickerbocker, power boat race to Marblehead. 
22. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
22. Winthrop, M. Y. R. A. 
22. Bristol, N. B. Y,. R. A, 
22. Rhode IslanJ, cruising race. 
22. Seaside Park, club. 
22 Kuyal Caaadian, Canada’s cup trials. 
22 Beverly Y. C., club. 

22 Marine and Field. second championship, Y. R. A. G. B. 
22. Unqua Corinthian, Molineux cups. 
22. Corinthian, club. 
26. Seaside Park, club. 
27. Eastern, power boat races. 
27. Sea Side, club. ; 
28. Eastern, power boat races, 
28. Seaside Park, Bay Head and Island Heights, cruise. 
28. Sea Side, open. 
29. Eastern, power boat races. 
29. 
29 
29 
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. New Rochelle, ladies’ race. 
. Chicago, race to Mackinac, 
9. Country Club of Detroit, race to Mackinac. 
29. Seaside Park, open. 
29. Edgewood, club. 
29. Knickerbocker, cne-design power boats. 
29. Ilampton Roads, cruise. 
29. Rhode Island, cruising race. 
29. Royal Canadian, cruising race. 
29. Beverly, club. 
29. Corinthian, club. 
29. Boston, club, Marblehead. 
29. Indian Ilarbor, annual. 
29. Bensonhurst, Childs trophy. 


Brooklyn Y. C. Ocean Race. 


Tue Brooklyn Y. C.’s long distance race from Graves- 
end Bay to Hampton Roads is the second race of this 
character to be given this year for small craft. The 
race was scheduled to start on Thursday morning. June 
29, and at 10 o’clock on that day five boats started on 
their long sail of 250 nautical miles down the coast. 

The restrictions governing the race barred all boats 
of over 4oft. length on deck, and the requirements were 
made so as to prevent any but substantial and sea- 
worthy craft participating. Time allowance is based 
on over all length and each boat receives 8s. a foot 
per mile. 

The following is a list of the boats, together with 
their particulars and crews: 

Lila, designed by Small Bros., built in 1905 by Reed 
& Adams, Boothbay, Maine; 3oft. 1oin. over all; 3oft. 
waterline; 13{t. breadth, and 5.4ft. draft. Scratch boat 
allows all the others time. Crew—Owner and skipper, 
Richard D. Floyd, Newark Bay, Y. C.; Robert Schaler, 
Frank Muller, A. G. Green, Clinton Gilbert and A. 
B. Thompson. 

Tamerlane, designed and built by L. D. Huntington, 
Jr., New Rochelle, 1905; 38ft. 2%in. over all. Receives 
28m. 33s. time allowance. Crew—Frank Maier, owner 
and skipper, New Rochelle Y. C.; T. F. Day, J. S. F. 
Kerr, John Robinson, Leonard Kent and a paid hand. 

Bonito, designed by T. E. Ferris, built in 1899 by 
J. J. Driscoll, Brooklyn; 37{t. 2in. over all; 25.8ft. water- 
line; 11.5ft. breadth, and 5.3ft. draft. Receives th. 3m. 
33s. time allowance. Crew—John Haviland, owner and 
skipper, Brooklyn Y. C.; Walter N. Beiling, Fred H. 
3eiling, H. Cook, C. Curtis and a paid hand. 

Mopsa, designed by the late Edward Burgess, built 
by George Lawley & Son, South Boston, Mass., 1888; 
35{t. 2!4in. over all, 27.5ft. waterline, 9.s5it. brcadth and 
6.5ft. draft. Receives 2h. 8m. 33s. time allowance. 
Crew—F. C. Sullivan, owner and skipper, Harlem Y. 
C.: W. S. Sullivan, F. S. Sullivan, E. J. Martin and 
Jerome Monks. No paid hand. 

Gauntlet, designed and built by L. D. Huntington, 
Jr.. New Rochelle, 1905; 27ft. 1oin. over all, 22.1ft. 
waterline, 10.2ft. breadth and 5.5ft. draft. Receives 6h. 
4om. time allowance. Smallest boat in the fleet. Crew 
—L. D. Huntington, Jr., owner and skipper, New 
Rochelle Y. C.; James D. Sparkman, Montgomery H. 
Clark, Robert N. Bavier and F. D. Le Count. No 
paid hand. : 

The five small craft are competing for a valuable 
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challenge trophy offered. by the Brooklyn Y. C. 
Arrangements were also made fcr larger club boats 
and five boats were entered. They were as follows: 

Wayward, schooner, Colonel David FE. Austen, 
Brooklyn Y. C. 

Gaviota, yawl, G. C. Gillespie, Brooklyn Y. C. 

Sunshine, schooner, Commodore S. S. Fontaine, 
Brooklyn Y. C. 

Nomad, sloop, W. L. Sawyer, Brooklyn Y. C. 

Charlotte, sloop, Elmer M. Mount, Brooklyn Y. C. 

Last year the Brooklyn Y. C. held a race from 
Gravesend Bay to Marblehead, a distance of 330 nautical 
miles. A number of boats entered, and they were 
favored with such remarkably fine weather that a record 
run was made. Not wishing to cover the same course 
this year, the Brooklyn Y. C. decided on a southern 
route. The most suitable place to finish such a race 
was at Hampton Roads, and the members of the club 
at that place offered special inducements for the 
Brooklyn men in the shape of race and cups. This is 
the first time that northern and southern yachting or- 
ganizations have been brought together, and the out- 
come can not help but be greatly beneficial to the sport. 

The Brooklyn Y. C. was favored again this year with 
good weather for its long race. For three days before 
the start the weather had been ideal and a fine steady 
N.W. wind has prevailed. It was feared that it would 
shift and go to a less favorable quarter for the boats 
going south. These fears were groundless, however, 
and on Thursday morning, when the crews turned out, 
the wind was still from the N.W. 

The start was made off the Brooklyn Y. C. house in 
Gravesend Bay. The Race Committee, composed of 
Vice-Commodore A. C. Soper, William B. Griffin, 
George E. Reiners and F. W. Bradford, were on board 
Mr. E. T. Hatch’s schooner Nokomis. At 9:50 the 
preparatory was given, and at 10 o’clock the little craft 
were started. Lila, the scratch boat, crossed 20s. after 
the gun, followed tos. later by Mopsa. Tamerlane was 
the third to get away 4os. after the gun. Gauntlet was 
next, Im. 40s. late, and she was followed by Bonito. 

The Yaw] Anna, owned by Mr. L, C. Johnson, of the 
Chesapeake Bay Y. C., was to have started. She had 
left her home port and was proceeding north, but head 
winds had delayed her so much that she was unable to 
reach Gravesend Bay in time. 

At 10:10 the larger boats were started. Gaviota 
crossed 1m. &s. after the signal, with Wayward 15s. be- 
hind. Sunshine was next, followed by Nomad and 
Charlotte. The boats’ official times were all taken at 
10 o’clock, as it was a one gun start. The actual start- 
ing times follow: 

Challenge Cup Competitors—Lila, 10:00:20; Mopsa, 
10:00:30; Tamerlane, 10:00:40; Gauntlet, 10:01:20, and 
Bonito, 10:01:30. 

Club Class—Gaviota, 10:11:08; Wayward, 10:11:23; 
Sunshine, 10:12:18; Nomad, 10:12:30, and Charlotte, 
10:12:34. 

In the run down the coast the participants encountered 
head winds and a slow passage resulted. The yawl 
Tamerlane finished first at 11h. 53m. 30s. on Sunday, 
July 2. The yawl Lila was the second boat to finish. 
Mopsa was third and Bonito was fourth. No word has 
been received from Gauntlet as we go to press. The 
summary follows: 


Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Tamerlane, Frank Maier........... 11 53 30 73 53 30 73 24 57 
July 2, P.M. 
Cie Be SR RR, iccnsticsnseteees 52050 792050 79 20 50 
Mopsa, F. C. & W. S. Sullivan..... 7 01:15 81 01 15 78 62 42 
Benito, Haviland Bros.............. 7 06 50 81 06 50 80 03 17 





Arrival of the Gregory. 


From The Yachtsman. 


Too Late for the race which she would in all probability 
have won, Mr. Lewis Nixon’s motor yacht Gregory has 
arrived at Algiers. Owing to her having been detained 
for the arrival of gasolene fuel at the Azores, the Gregory 
arrived much too late for the Algiers-Toulon race, for 
which she was entered. In all probability she will run 
over the course—although, in our opinion, such a proce- 
dure is somewhat in the nature of a post-mortem argu- 
ment. Meanwhile, the usual sheaf of Russian rumors are 
to hand, and it is said that the Gregory will at once pro- 
ceed to Sevastopol, and that several similar boats will be 
at once built to the order of the Russian Admiralty. 

The Gregory is goft. long, with 11ft. 5in. beam. Her 
draft is 4ft.; and with two sets of 300 horsepower motors 
she gets a speed of twenty-two knots. She was built to 
Mr. Nixon’s designs by the Standard Motor Construction 
Company of Anmterica. s 

Captain Loose, who was in charge of the Gregory dur- 
ing her voyage, gave the following account of it to a 
representative of the Matin: 

“The departure took place on Jan. 5. During the first 
twelve hours the weather remained fine, and’ an average 
speed of twenty knots was maintained, but on the morning 
of Jan. 6 a southwesterly gale sprang up, and, the sea be- 
coming increasingly rough, the boat was closed over, the 
anchors were thrown out, and the vessel allowed to drift. 

“For four days the Gregory drifted. By the time the 
storm had passed over everything had been swept from 
the bridge by the waves and the masts were broken. It 
was impossible to go on, and the captain consequently re- 
turncd to New York. 

“The second departure took place on Feb. 8. After 
forty-eight hours’ sailing the Gregory was again caught in 
a storm and was swept into the current of the Gulf 
Stream. Again the masts were broken, and again the 
vessel had to be allowed to drift. The anchors and boats 
were lost and four barrels of oil had to be used in calming 
the waves. : 

“The gasolene receptacles on the bridge were so re- 
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peatedly beaten by the waves that they at last began to 
leak and the gasolene invaded all parts of the ship to such 
a point that it became dangerous even to strike a match. 
The odor of the gasolene was almost unbearable and the 
faces of nearly all on board were soon swollen. Eight 
days out from New York the Gregory arrived at the 
Bermudas. 

“On March 1 the voyage was resumed, under a some- 
what heavy sea, but with weather conditions otherwise 
fair. The sea, however, rapidly became rougher, and ulti- 
mately one of the cylinders of the motor broke. This 
necessitated a return to Bermuda, which was left again 
on March 19. 

“The Azores were reached on April 4, after another 
terrible storm had been passed through. The provision 
of gasolene, however, was exhausted, and there was noth- 
ing left for it but to await a supply from Lisbon. The so- 
journ at the Azores lasted thirty-six days, Ponta Delgada 
being left on May 10. Henceforward the weather was 
fine, and the Gregory accomplished the 1,400 miles to 
Algiers in seven days. The captain declared that he 
would not undertake another such journey for $10,000.” 





Boston Letter. 


SPECIAL CLASS FOR 22-FOoTERS.—It has been decided by 
the Regatta Committee of the Eastern Y. C. to allow the 
22-footers to race in their original classification on water- 
line length in the special open races of July 3 and 4 and 
Aug. 8. That is, the yachts will compete as a class among 
themselves, while still competing in the regular rating 
classes for cash prizes for yachts of all types. For the 
22-footers, racing as one class, a special cup has been of- 
fered. It was found that the 22-footers measured into 
the largest of the three rating classes provided, from 33 
to 4oft. and would have to race with 35-footers and 30- 
footers, which the owners of the 22-footers objected to. 
As the boats built since the first of the year would have 
to assume the limit of the class, it is likely that they 
would have to allow yachts of much greater waterline 
length, and they would also have to give allowance to the 
older 22-footers. All of this was objected to by the own- 
ers of the 22-footers, so the arrangement was made as 
stated above. This will satisfy the owners of the 22-foot- 
ers and at the same time will give the committee an op- 
portunity of studying the effect of the new uniform rule 
as affecting yachts of different types. 

Nove. Race at Hutt.—Announcement has been made 
that the Boston Y. C. will give a race for 18-footers and 
15-footers sailing in one class, off the Hull station on 
July 9. This race will be decidedly novel and will, no 
doubt, furnish much amusement for those who take part 
as well as for the spectators. Upon signal the boats will 
be obliged to anchor near the committee boat, lower and 
furl mainsails, securing them with four stops, and unhook 
jibs, placing them in the standing rooms. Upon the sec- 
ond signal the boats will make sail and cross the starting 
line, leaving tenders secured to the anchor roads. After 
sailing part of the course yachts will leave one man in 
their tenders, and after another mark has been turned, 
will return and pick the men up again. They will then 
proceed to finish the course, but in crossing the finish line 
must do so stern first. After crossing to the satisfaction 
of the committee, each yacht must go to its tender and 
make fast to the anchor road, lower and furl sails the 
same as at the start. Thence, leaving one man on each 
boat, the other two will proceed to the club float, one 
man rowing, where one member of the crew will light a 
cigarette with wax tapers furnished by the judges. All 
conditions must be complied with to the satisfaction of 
the committee. It is also announced that the position of 
the committee boat may be changed at the finish. The 
comumnittee consists of Messrs. T. E. Jacobs, H. J. Thayer, 
John L. Amory, H. S. Potter, C. W. Cole and J. J. 
Souther, 

It has also been announced that the following series 
of lectures will be given at the Hull club house: July 28, 
illustrated talk on “The United States Life Saving Ser- 
vice,” by Arthur K. Peck; Aug. 5, “Historic American 
Yachts,” illustrated, by Winfield M. Thompson; Aug. 12, 
“Charts and Navigation,” by Capt. George W. Eldridge. 

Eastern Y. C. Power Boat Races.—The Motor Boat 
Committee of the Eastern Y. C. has issued its circulars 
for power boat races to be held during the season, The 
dates are as follows: July 4, Aug. 18, Aug. 26 and Sept. 
2. Three special open races will be given on July 27, 28 
and 29. The Gay cup will again be competed for this 
year by boats under 4oft. over all. 

The classes for automobile boats, under the classifica- 
tion of the American Automobile Association, follows: 

Class A, boats not over 26ft. length waterline; Class B, 
boats over 26ft. and not over 32ft. length waterline; 
Class C, boats over 32ft. and not ovet 4oft. length water- 
line; Class D, boats over 4oft. and not over soft. length 
waterline; Class E, boats over soft. and not over 6sft. 
length waterline. 

The following are the classes for launches: 

First class, all over 5oft. rating; second class, all cabin 
boats and boats with standing awnings over a2rft. rating, 
and not over 5o0ft. rating; third class, hunting launches 
and open boats over 21ft. rating, and not over soft. rating; 
fourth class, not over 21ft. rating. 

INVADER NEARING CoMPLETION.—The 5ft. schooner 
Invader, building for Mr. Roy A. Rainey, of the New 
York Y. C., is nearing completion. She has been painted 
and the joiner work is now going in. She will be ready 
for the water in a few weeks. Messrs. Wilson & Silsby 
are at work on her sails. These sailmakers are making 
suits for Bethulia, Lina, Vigil, Peregrine and the three 
Rochester defenders for the Canada cup. New sails have 
been shipped to Cleveland for the schooner Priscilla, and 
sails are being made for Southern Cross and Verande. 
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MANcHEsTER Y. C. Dates.—Championship races of the 
Manchester Y. C. will be held off West Manchester on 
July 5, July 15, Aug. 1, Aug. 22 and Sept. 5. The re- 
maining dates for the sailing tender classes are July 8, 
July 22, Aug. 5, Aug. 19, Sept. 4 and Sept. 20. 

LAUNCH BY SMALL BrotHers.—Messrs. Small Brothers 
have designed a 16ft. launch for Mr. Stanley F. Eldridge, 
owner of Mattakeeset. The 18-footer designed by this 
firm for a Chicago syndicate, will be shipped from 
Marblehead this week. A 16-footer, designed for a De- 
troit yachtsman, was shipped last week. 

Dispatcu So_v.—Mr. Hollis Burgess has sold his fast 
cruising launch Dispatch to Mr. H. J. Perkins, of Boston. 
She is 35ft. long and has a four-cylinder engine of 24 
horsepower. She has a speed of about 15 miles. 

SANDERLING CHARTERED AND SCRAPPER SOLD.—Messrs. 
Burgess & Packard have chartered the 22ft. knockabout 
Sanderling, owned by Mr. F. A. Brown, of Beverly, to 
Mr. Lawrence H. Armour, son of Mr. W. A. Armour, 
of Kansas City, Mr. Armour will use her at Marblehead. 
The same firm has sold the 18ft. knockabout Scrapper, 
owned by Mr. A. P. Loring, to Mr. Harold I. Sewell, of 
Porto Rico, who will use her at Bar Harbor. 

JuBILEE Movep.—The 9o-footer Jubilee, owned by Gen. 
Charles J. Paine, which has been in Lawley’s basin since 
1894, when she was under sail for only a short time, was 
towed last week to the new yard of Messrs. Burgess & 
Packard at Marblehead, where she will be hauled out. 
Her plates forward have been slightly started, but be- 
yond this it is believed that her hull is in good condition. 

Brnney-DesigNep Power Boats.—Mr. A. H. Daven- 
port’s cabin launch Merlin was launched at Lawley’s last 
week and was made ready for the trip to Squirrel Island, 
where she will be used principally by Miss Alice. Daven- 
port, who entertains parties of young people almost daily 
during July and August. A working launch is now being 
built from Mr. Binney’s design. This boat is for Mr. 
Dudley L. Pickman, who will use her in the South as a 
general utility boat on hunting trips. The wheel will be 
placed in a well to insure minimum draft. It has been 
announced that the 6oft. cruising yacht Naoma is owned 
by Mr. George M. Bonney, of Boston. 

Joun B. Kitveen. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 











SEVENTY-Footers TO RAce WitH AMATEUR CREWS.— 
Mr. W. Ross Proctor, owner of Mineola, has received a 
challenge from Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., owner of Vir- 
ginia, for a match race, both boats to be handled through- 
out by amateur crews. The challenge has been accepted 
and the date of the race, together with the conditions 
governing it, will soon be announced. Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., who is commodore of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C., will handle Virginia and Mr. Clinton H. 
Crane will act as mate. Mineola will be in charge of Mr. 
Addison G. Hanan and his mate will be Mr. Frank 


sowne Jones. 
RRR 


Cruisinc LAUNCH For CHARLES M. Goutp.—The cruis- 
ing Jaunch Columbine, built for Mr. Charles M. Gould 
from designs by Mr. Henry J. Gielow, was launched from 
the yard of the builder, Mr. Robert Jacob, on Saturday, 
June 10. The boat is of wooden construction and is 
splendidly put together throughout, She is 46ft. 6in. over 
all, 42ft. waterline, 1oft. breadth and 3ft. draft. For a 
length of 25ft. admidships the sides of the hull have been 
carried up and by this means full head room is gained 
below for that distance. The boat’s accommodations are 
quite liberal. The owner’s room, which is roft. 6in. long, 
is forward. Just aft is a lavatory. Then comes the galley 
and engine room, Further aft is the main cabin, 8ft. 
long. The cockpit is roft. 6in. long. Columbine is fitted 
with a 15 horsepower engine which drives her at a 
speed of 12 miles. Her tanks are of sufficient capacity to 
give the boat a cruising radius of 600 miles. Electricity 
is used for lighting. 

Rear 


MAYFLOWER AND PriscittA Now AvxiciArtes.—The 
two old Cup defenders, Mayflower and Priscilla, have 
both been fitted with gas engines. Mayflower is owned 
by Mrs. E. M. Barber and was equipped with a 25 horse- 
power engine. Priscilla is owned by Commodore George 
H. Worthington, of the Cleveland Y. C. Her engine is 
of 75 horsepower and was built by Mr. James Craig, Jr. 
lhe engine drives the boat at a speed of nine miles. 

R2RR 

Luoyps’ BritisH YACHT ReEcister.—Lloyds’ register of 
American yachts is the only accurate and complete record 
of American yachts ever published. The Lloyds register 
of British yachts is even more complete, if such a thing 
were possible. This year the work appears in a larger 
and more convenient form. This work will be found in- 
dispensable to all yachtsmen who wish to keep posted 
with the sport abroad. There should be a copy in every 
yacht club on this continent, as it is too valuable a refer- 
ence book to be without. Copies may be had from Lloyds 
Register of Shipping, 15 Whitehall street, New York, 
for $7.50. 

Rar 


SALES AND CHARTERS.—Dr. Edward Reynolds, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has sold the auxiliary yawl Thora through 
the agency of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman to Mr. J. P. Dono- 
van, of New York. Thora is a centerboard boat 45ft. 
over all, 30ft. waterline, 12ft. 6in. breadth and 4ft. gin. 
draft. The same agency has sold the launch Vigilo for 
Mr. W. B. May to Dr, R. S. Peabody, of New Haven, 
Conn.; the sloop Whitby for Mr. Edward Swann, of New 
York, to Mr. Julius Steffens, of Vailsburg, N. J., and 
chartered the auxiliary yaw] Alga for Dr. A. R. Starr, 
of New York, to Mr. F. R. Ryder, also of New York. 


Law For YAcHT Owners.—Judge Thomas, in the 
United States District Court in Brooklyn, handed down 
on Jane 7 a decision in a libel brought by Mr. Robert 
Jacob, owner of a shipyard at City Island, against the 
sloop yacht Nellie. In water adjacent to Mr. Jacob’s 
yard the automobile launch, Miss Swift, was launched 
Nov. 13, while a short distance away the Nellie lay at 
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anchor: A high wind came up that night, the Nellie 
dragged her anchor, and the next morning was found on 
the starboard side of the Miss Swift, which had sunk at 
her moorings with a hole in her side. It was testified 
that the Nellie was without any person on board, but was 
in charge of a man by the name ‘of Hansen. Judge 
Thomas held that it was the duty of Hansen and there- 
fore chargeable against the boat to provide for the safety 
of the yacht. In granting a decree for the libellant, Judge 
Thomas says: “Care, diligence, observance of the rights 
of others are demanded of the owners of vessels at dock 
or anchor.”—New York Herald. 


LittLE Ruopy Wins Bristor Y. C. Race.—Little 
Rhody, the sloop owned by Commodore C. F. Tillinghast, 
of the Bristol Y. C., won the 88-mile race from Bristol 
to Montauk Point and return. This is the second long 
distance in which Little Rhody has participated and twice 
she has come in a winner. Last year Little Rhody won 
the Brooklyn Y. C.’s ocean race from Gravesend Bay to 
Marblehead. Seventeen yachts started in the Bristol Y. 
C. race and twelve finished. Bambino, owned by Mr. L. 
Grinnell, of New Bedford, finished first but lost the race 
on time allowance. The sloop Priscilla, owned by Mr. 
W. S. Wood, of Fall River, got second prize. 

RRR 


PuriTAN SoLp For JUNK.—Puritan, the yacht that suc- 
cessfully defended the America’s Cup in 1885, was sold at 
auction in Boston on June 27 to Messrs. O’Connor Broth- 
ers for $4,025, and will be broken up for junk. 


Edgewood Y. C. 


Narragansett Bay—Tuesday, June 27. 

The first of the season’s three races for the 3oft. cats 
of the Edgewood Y. C. for the Possner cup, a perpetual 
challenge trophy, was sailed Tuesday afternoon, June 27, 
and Scatt was the winner on time allowance. Five boats 
were entered and the race was a close and exciting one, 
although owing to a shift in the wind the eight-mile 
course chosen gave only free sailing for the whole dis- 
tance. 

The feature of the race was the rather remarkable per- 
formance of Wanderer IV., the new boat designed by Mr. 
C. C. Hanley for the Flint Brothers. Just after the pre- 
paratory gun, Wanderer IV., which was about leaving 
the club wharf for the starting line, got tangled up in a 
sharp squall that swept over the bay, and the ensuing de- 
lay made her 3m. 45s. late in getting over the line. With 
this handicap she made-a great race, finally catching the 
fleet and leading for the last mile, crossing the line 31s. 
ahead of Scatt. She had to give the others an allowance 
of about 2m., and so lost first place. 

The Possner cup was won last year and is now held by 
Mblem. Two more races wi!l be sailed to determine pos- 
session of the trophy for another year. The cup must 
be won three times in different years by the same boat 
under the same ownership to become a permanent pos- 
session. In each race the winner scored 100, the second 
boat 50, the third 25, and all others that finished 15. The 
summary follows: 





80Ft. Cats—Start. 3:10. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 


Scatt, H. B. Scattergood............. 4 39 02 129 @ 1 26 59 
Wanderer IV., H. J. & D. W. Fiint..4 38 31 1 28 31 1 28 31 
a errr 4 42 42 1 32 42 1 30 39 
“Elizabeth, W. D. Wood.............. 4 43 33 1 33 33 1 31 30 
Rasctme, W. J. Reoks......scccccvves 4 42 07 1 32 07 1 31 48 





Boston Y. C. 


Marblehead, Mass.—Saturday, July 1. 


A cius race of the Boston Y. C. was sailed off Marblehead on 
Saturday, July 1, in a strong S.W. wind and choppy sea. The 
race between the 22-footers was particularly interesting, only 7s. 
separating Nutmeg and Tyro at the finish. It was Nutmeg’s 
first win, and she did it on the windward leg, after Tyro had got 
the start. Had it not been for a scrap between ‘l'yro and Medric 
II., however, it is likely that Nutmeg would not have finished 
first, as Tyro had been fast overhauling her off the wind. Bat 
led all around in the 18-footers, and Vera II. did the same 
thing in the 15ft. class. Chewink IV. won by a good margin 
in the first rating class and Carma IT. had lots to spare in the 
second rating class. The summary: 


Class E, 22-Footers. 





Elapsed. 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jones......ccccccccccce édbenocinceuecensalt In 
THOR, Wea: Bex FONGR ccc cccnvecccadcscessvesensnccecoesuesesee 2 12 00 
ES SS a ee err rrrerrrerrrcrn ke 
Chomiak: V.,. F. G. Macomber, FF... cciscscccsscscsccscsess 2 15 11 
EE Bia, No ccucccwensacdasvcepesescesesscoceeven 2 15 15 
en EO, SEE, DUI cock cvcnccccisccicccstscncocceses 2 15 38 
Clorinda, Cheney and Lanning...............ccecccescsceees 2 18 06 
IS INE OO eon tongs Rien dangers Fine iencgeseteoes 2 21 13 

Class I., 18-Footers. 

i POG MINT i ozsudxsaacexescousactincctasvedeqmarneces 2 21 21 
Hayseed, H. L. Bowden.............. 22 
jonitwo, G. H. Wighman.............. 





Mirage II., J. W. Olmstead 
Class T., 15-Footers. 











Vern BL., FE. Lae@bergin. cc ccpccccccce 
Nibelung, A. P. Loring.... ae ; 2 
Re UM, Ba, | NNN coc es s bcp cccennsscosssnctjoncvnede 2 09 30 
Second Rating Class. 
Cotati "EE. FES) WN no on Foeveveceds sic’ 2 06 25 1 53 34 
Opitsah III., W. S. Whitney ---2 18 30 2 18 30 
pS a a ae eee »--2 26 52 2 24 06 
Pees Tas WE. TREN ie cncsoisncccvessccsesns Withdrew. 
First Rating Class. 
Chewink IV., F. G. Macomber, J 2 07 21 
Morte” Te W. Semte sos. cccccevasis 2 09 47 
Ti. ae UN ROI a 60s <ncesdcdsdncrsns 2 10 51 
J Aagion, FE. W.. Hedgadticccscisscccesess see 2 22 34 
Mctmner, * Rs C.- AAR 666s vivnccocecusenes 





~~ Atlantic ¥. C. 


Sea Gate, New York Harbor—Saturday, July 1. 


Tue second race for the Underwood trophy, Classes P and 
above, and the first for a new cup, presented this year by Rear- 
Commodore E. B. Havens, for Classes Q and below, were held 
at the Atlantic Y. C. on the afternoon of Saturday, July 1. 
A fine S. breeze and good courses made excellent sport. Vivian 
II. won among the larger boats, thereby securing a leg on the 
Underwood trophy. Bobtail got the first race held on June 10. 
The new Ciass Q creation, Saetta, scored the first leg on the 
Havens cup. Both trophies have to be won three times by ‘he 
same cGwner for permanent possession. In a scrap among the 
old Class QO boats, Trouble beat Wraith. 

The courses sailed, by all classes took them across the channel, 
where there was a good sea rurning. This feature, in conne>- 
tion with a strong breeze, caused several mishaps. Lizana lost 
her bobstay and bowsprit, Cocka*oo II. came very rear doing 
the same. Mary had her rudder disabled, and More Trouble 
lost the top to her forward hatchway. All ofthese boats withdrew. 

The feature of-the day was the work of Saetta. She defeated 
Quest over a 12%-mile course by 5m. 18s. Vivian II. defeated 
Redwing by 53s, elapsed time and 2m, 41s, corrected time. 


All of the boats sailed the first leg of the course together. This 
was from Sea Gate to Craven Shoal Bell Buoy, which proved a 
reach. From the first mark the racers in Classes P and above 
went out to the bell buoy to the northward of West Bank Light 
and home, covering the triangle twice, an aggregate distance of 
11% miles. The other boats went from Craven oal to the can 
buoy of Swinburn Island and home, all but the old Class Q 
creations doing the distance three times for a total of 12% miles. 
The old boats went over the course but twice, a total of 8% 
miles. The second leg for all the contenders was a beat, and the 
third a reach. The summaries follow: 


Sloops, Class P and Above—Start, 3:05. 


a Finish. ElapseJ. 
Vivian II., S. E. Vernon........ 5 00 52 1 55 f2 
Redwing. J- B. O’Donohue. ..5 01 45 156 4 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach..............cese05 Did not finish. 
EO GR. Wie WeMR cccaccunes coevutepisccivius Disabled. 
Corrected time of Vivian II, 1.54.04. 


Sloops, Class Q—Start, 3:10. 














ie ee a ee ae 5 26 58 2 16 58 
COUGR, iia By SURG cn cou dsacccneccs ann 5 32 16 2 22 16 
More T:ouble, W. H. Childs................... Disa“ed. 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb.................. Disabled. 

; : Class Q, Special—Start, 3:15. 

SUR FW. A SOUR E: ci. icine cavendoen tne ses 5 02 45 1 47 45 
Wrath, Cavig Tomnpleiees oie sii vesedcscccessd 5 06 57 1 51 57 
Mary, Max Grundner...................--+.2..Disabled. 





New Rochelle Y. C. 


New Rochelle, Long Island Sound—Saturday, July 1. 


THE annual regatta of the New Rochelle Y. C., was held on 
Saturday, July 1, and the thirty-five boats that started enjoyed the 
mest satisfactory and conclusive racing of the season. The 
courses were of good length, and the wind was of sufficient 
strength to mzke good time over the triangles possible. The 
courses selected were as follows: 

No. 1.—From the starting line, N.E. by % E., 25 miles to and 
around red gas buoy off Scotch Caps, thence S.S.W.4W., 3% 
miles to and around the black spar buoy off Prospect Point, thence 
N.W. by N. 2 miles to and around the stakeboat at the starting 
line, leaving all marks on starboard hand. 

No. 2.—From the starting line, E. by N., 4 miles, to and around 
Buoy A_ (black and white stripes) off Parsonage Point, thence 
S. by W.%4W., 3% miles to and around the stakeboat at the 
starting line, leaving all marks on starboard hand. 

The 33ft. sloop and New York Y. C. 30ft. class sailed Course 
No. 1, twice around; distance 15% nautical miles. 

The 27 and 22ft. rloop, raceabout, and Larchmont 21ft. classes 
sailed Course No. 2, once around; distance 11% nautical miles. 

The boats in classes R and S sailed course No. 1 once around; 
distance 7% nautical miles. 

The preparatory signal was given at 12:05, and at this time the 
wind was light from the S.W. It was hardly an ideal racing day, 
as the sky was overcast, indicating rain, which, however, did not 
materialize. 

Classes K and L did not fill, so the first boats to start were the 
33-footers, at 12:20. Mimosa III. crossed slightly in the lead of 
Alert, her only competitor. Balloonjibs were broken out smartly 
on both boats. Alert picked up a little, as the S.W. wind com- 
menced to freshen. The wind began to free a little, and spin- 
nakers were set. Alert nearly ram by Mimosa III., but the 
latter boat rounded the Scotch Caps buoy a little in the lead. 
The wind had now freshened enough to kick up a little slop of a 
sea that killed Alert with her full bow. Mimosa III. had just the 
conditions she wanted, and she dropped Alert fast. It was a 
close fetch to the second mark, and Mimosa IIT. rounded well in 
the lead. The third leg was a spinnaker run. The boats were 
in the first round as follows: Mimosa III., 1:27:30; Alert, 

The wind had now shifted to the E. of S., and the boats 
were just able to carry ballooners by sheeting them well aft. On 
the second leg the boats had a little windward work, and it was 
necessary to make two hitches to fetch the mark. The wind had 
lightened a little, and Alert did better; but Mimosa III. was far 
enough ahead to save her time and win easily. Balloonjibs and 
spinnakers were carried on the run home, and Alert made another 
small gain on this leg. 

Mimosa III. sailed a _ beautiful race, and was splendidly 
handled throughout. She not only defeated Alert, but got away 
with the New York Y. C. one-design boats in a surprising man- 
ner. Whenever Mr. Park’s boat gets any kind of a breeze of 
wind, she will prove a very slippery customer. 

At 12:25 nine of the New York Y. C. 30-footers started, with 
Banzai in the lead. She was followed by Alera, Phryne, Cara 
Mia, Maid of Mendon, Nautilus, Minx, Dahinda and Neola II. 

Balloonjibs were carried, and when about halfway down the leg, 
spinnakers were set. Phryne had a nice lead at the first mark, 
and appeared to have the race well in hand. At the end of the 
first round the boats were timed as follows: Phryne, 1:32:50; 

1:33:28; Nautilus, 1:33:54; Alera, 1:34:03; Dahinda, 1:34:40; 
. 1:35:07; Neola II., 1:35:35; Maid of Mendon, 1:35:44; Cara 
Mia, 1:38:35. 

Phryne rounded the first mark on the second round in the lead, 
but something went wrong aloft, and it was some time before her 
working jib was set. By the time things were straightened out, 
Nautilus was on top of her and took the lead. From that time 
on it was all Nautilus, and the Hanan boys won_by Im. 3s. 
from Phryne. [Banzai was 25s. behind Phryne. Dahinda was 
fourth. Maid cf Mendon was hopelessly in the rear, and did 
not finish. ; 

In Class P, the 27ft. sloops, Thelema ran up a nice lead on 
Rascal and won by 3m. 32s. Dorothy won in the Larchmont 2tft. 
class from Houri by 2m. 9s. Vaquero withdrew. ; 

The competition in the raceabout class was close, and the eight 
boats that startcd afforded some interesting racing. Tartan beat 
Mvstral by 43s., and Nora by 53s. % 

There wer five starters in Class Q. Paumonack beat Nimbus 
III. 6m. 41s. Kenoshi was third. Hamburg won in Class R, 
beating Ace 3m. 13s. Arizona withdrew. Dod took a sailover 
in Class S, . : 

The race was well handled in every way. Mr. G. P. Granbery, 
Chairman of the Race Committee, was on the tug Glen Cove, 
which was used as the committee boat. The summary: 


Sloops, Class N—Start, 12:20—Course_ 15% Miles. 


























Finish. Elapsed. 
Mimosa III., T. L. Park........c0scecceceeess 2 40 56 2 20 56 
Alert, J. W. Allker.......ccccccccccccccccecceece 2 43 51 2 23 51 
N. Y. Y. C. One-Design, 30-Footers—Start, 12:25—Course, 15% 
Miles. 

Alera, A. H. and J. W. Alker.............0.06- 2 35 40 2 30 40 
Dahinda. W. Butler Duncan... 2 53 18 2 28 18 
Neola JI.. G. M. Pynchon....... 3 19 54 2 44 54 
Phryne, H. L. Maxwell............s-sceeeeeee 2 48 38 2 23 38 
Cara Mia. S. Wainwright................++-+--3 19 24 2 54 24 
Banaet, NN. DD. Lawtit. oc. cccccccssceccesccccces 2 49 8 2 24 03 
Nautilus. Addison and Wilmer Hanan......... 2 47 35 2 22 35 
Minx, Howard Willetts ...........seseeeeeee+ed OF 24 2 34 24 
Maid of Mendon, W. D. Guthrie............. Did not finish. 

Class P, Sloops—Start, 12:30—Course, 11% Miles. 
Thelema, A. E. Black.........-.sseseeeseeeenes 2 25 38 1 55 38 
Reeceh,F..Je. TPP ccccvscccccescsssccsscctecs 2 29 10 1 59 10 
Snapper, F. S. Page. .....c..ceccccceccceccecees 2 33 08 2 03 08 

Larchmont 21Ft. Class—Start, 12:30—Course, 11% Miles. 
Doretiy, L. Gi Geebees cscecsiedsscescvateratas 2 34 54 2 04 54 
Houri, J. H. Esser....... Sp cceatisiiiedcndae 2 07 03 
Vaunend Wee -Gte sc o556 50 cv nies iceccenstesieeas Did not finish. 
Raceabouts Class—Start, 12:35—Course, 11% Miles. 

Teele AB Pe rok ds vettcacdiesctans seceed oe OS 1 53 02 
Pretty Quick. A. B: Alley... sicceis. coscsiegs: 2 32 08 1 57 08 
Invader, Jr., Roy A. Rainey.............e0e0005 2 29 34 1 54 34 
Cee De. WOOO. oho ccacondsnustewsotasbeces 2 34 30 1 59 30 
pe ae SR Se ee ee ere 2 28 55 1 53 55 
ee Sees ree 2 37 45 2 02 45 
Wie. (Fh. Ce TN aii aoc cexciccecascccess 2 28 43 1 53 45 
Rana, Howard Willetts...............-..-.s.+02 4 1 59 04 

Sloops, Class O—Start, 12:40—Course, 11% Miles. 
Nimbus III., H. C. Outwater.................2 53 57 2 13 57 
Ohew +...A. Maiatede,, .. «ss2t5cad covpeey Sects 2 55 00 2 15. 00 
Opossum. T..M. T. Raborg. ....0...00.0000. 00008 3 21 47 2 41 47 
Paumonak, F. B. Currier.......... atievven Guan 2 07 16 
GR BE. BOONE si daa xcecenedsctorsceoutal 2 54 24 21424 

Sloops, Class R—Start, 12:45—Course, 7% Miles. 
ate? VE Fee TEs Baca cecdivecesecevccctcntess 2 12 48 1 27 48 
Hamburg, N. Goldschmidt..................... 2 09 35 1 24 35 
Ae ke Pi Bia ote s onecncceciveccebececs Not timed. 

Sloops, Class S—Start, 12:50—Course 7% Miles. 


PGR er te, BOM gewoccetscccascacassaccececd 2 41 24 1 51 24 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Jury 8, 190s. 





Corinthian Y. C, 
Marbiehead, Mass.—Saturday, June 17. 


TuE ocean race of the Corinthian Y. C. from Marblehead to 
Isles of Shoals and return, on Saturday, June 17, was a great 
success. The thirty-five starters were sent away shortly before 
§ in the evening, and iwenty-nine of these — finished early 
the next day. Conditions were somewhat fluky, but this only 
added interest to the race, as the leaders were constantly changing. 
The schooner Redskin III. led the fleet by a long margin at the 
outer mark, White Island, but on the beat back in a S.W. wind, 
the 35-footer Cossack caught and passed her. In Class B there was 
a close race between the 25-footers Sally VII. and Seboomook. 
Sally VII. finished first, making the fastest time of any boat over 
the course; but she lost to Seboomook on corrected time. Medric 
1I. was the winner in the 22ft. class. She was sailed with good 
judgment, and at one time led the entire fleet. Carina II. won in 
Class D. The summary: 


Class A. 
Elapsed. Comereet. 

Coasack, FH. C. Mores......ccsgeocccccccccees 14 16 16 
Redskin III., R. J. Pond........ccccccccsees 14 54 17 14 54 17 
Hilda, S. C. L. Haskell.........cccccsccsees 18 31 16 16 22 50 
Diana, F. R. Bogardus.........ccccccccccscees Not timed. 
Nokomis, Dr. L. R. G. Crandon............ Not timed. 

a 14 03 00 13 29 23 
Sehoomook, B. A. Smith........c.ccseeeeeeee 
Sally VII., L. F. Percival.......sseessssseeeee 14 00 23 14 00 23 
ingo, G. B. Deoane..........csececcescceesees 14 54 20 14 03 55 
oo. CE, BR erGR.. cconccccccevscecs 17 22 08 14 34 03 
Dorel, G. L. Batchelder...........-.+seeeeeeee 15 28 58 16 12 10 
Alpha, A. F. Leary..........--cecesseeeeeenes 16 07 17 15 16 52 
Myrtle, Souther & Holt.............-eseeeeeee 16 09 00 15 18 35 
Sauquoit, T. K. Lothrop, Jr............++++++ 15 31 50 15 31 50 
Ida J., J. J. Healy.....ccccccccccccscccsccvcese Withdrew. 
Al Kytis, BR. BM. Moody... ccccccccccccccccecee Disabled. 

Class C 
Medric II., H. H. White..........ccccccccees © oo 0% 14 1 31 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jomes.........-scereceserereee © oe oe 14 21 04 
Clorinda, C. D. REM. ccccccccccccveceseves © 02 00 14 29 30 
Setsu, S. W. Lewis........csccccccscesceccons © 00 oe 14 29 45 
Athlon, H. H. Walker...........cceseseeeess © ae oe 14 37 00 
Chewink V., F. G. Macomber..........--+++ « e+ + 14 54 21 
Tyro, W. H. Joyce ......-ceececserccessceeees © oe oe 14 56 11 
Urchin, John B. Greenough.........+.-+++++ 5 we ae 15 09 10 

Class D. r 2 
Carina II., C. B. & H. S. Wheelock......... 16 53 07 16 02 28 
Heralda, Chadwick & Carret.......... ..--18 38 3 16 06 34 








.-18 41 53 16 09 56 


Sea Fox, John G. Alden....... ***37 12 2 17 12 62 


Sally IV., H. R. Starratt... . 
Messarel, G. C, Vaughn.... ---18 10 04 17:19 23 
Pamaho, Christie & ae» oan s = a . . 
ita, Arthur Schofield..... she 2 7 4 
Guill it, John F. Quill.... ..19 03 55 17 42 53 


alista, Henry Davenport... ..18 56 12 18 0 33 


Kit, H. B. Whitter... Seats. ee tL Usa spose ee 24 18 34 16 
Marion III., Dr. E. W. Gahan............+- Withdrew. 
Cricket, James Raymond..........++++++++0++ Withdrew. 


Saturday, June 24, 

e of the Corinthian Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, 
June oh, a light and somewhat fluky S.W. breeze. It was 
intended to sail this race under the classification of the new 
uniform rule, but as the only class to fill was Class Q, in which 
there were two entries, the 22-footers and 18-footers were taken 
in under their original classification. In the _22-footers, Rube was 
first across the starting line, followed by Tyro and Medric II. 
Chewink V. pulled up through the fleet and led at the first mark. 
On the windward leg Tyro, by good judgment in picking out 
the wind, went into first place, and held it to the finish. In the 
18ft.. class Hayseed II. was first at the starting line, but she had 
trouble with her sheets and Moslem II. went into first place, 
holding it all around the course. In class Q, Margaret was a 
winner by a good margin, but the result on corrected time was 
not announced, as Margaret had not been measured. 


The summary: ; : 
, Restricted 22-Footers. 









W. HH. Joyce... .ccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccscccseese 
Chewink V., F G. Macomber, Jr... ‘ 
Rube, H. L. Bowden 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jones. peccccebowsswaebssarenesss 
Medric II., H. H. White.....-+--+eseeeeeeeeeees 
Setsu, S. W. Lewis........--seeeeeeeeeneeeeeeees 
Medric, George Lee ........+seeceeeeeeseeeeeees oa 
Peri I1., Dr. Morton Prince.....+.++++eeesseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 

18Ft. Knockabouts. 





I., B. D. Barker.... 1 49 24 
Hayseed 1 H. L. Bowden... 1 52 20 
Otter, A. D. Irving........--.++-+0+. 1 53 24 
Arbeka II., F. P. Bowden.............- 2 08 15 
Moslem L., John Tyler.......-seeceeseeeeeeceeeeeeeseeneeeeed 13 21 
. Class QO ast 

George C. Vaughn.N.......scscccccccccccccscccecees 
eee it. Wr guid © UE, Wheitdhh.....cccocceesccceceses 1 57 42 


Bristol Y. C. 


Narragansett Bay—Saturday, July 1. 

THE spring open regatta of the Bristol Y. C., postponed from 
the previous week on account of a lack of wind, was sailed 
Saturday afternoon, July 1, in a good S.W. breeze. There were 
eleven starters in four classes, the number of contestants being 
reduced to some extent by the fact that the Bristol-Montauk 
ocean race was to start at 5 P. M., and took a number of boats 
that would otherwise have participated in the afternoon regatta. 
The winners were Priscilla, Echo, Qui Vive, and Scatt. 

In the 30ft. sloop class Priscilla had a good contest with Sigma 
IIl., winning on time allowance. In the 21ft. knockabouts Echo 
had a sailover. Qui Vive won easily in the 18ft. knockabout 
class, and Scatt won handily in the 30ft. cats, putting up a good 
scrap with Emeline. The summary: 

30Ft. Sloops—Start, 1:43. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Pitesiie, W. Bi Weed ..orcvcsescosnsoncsvescess 2 02 53 1 58 14 
Sigma III., L. L. Lorillard................+.+- 2 00 02 2 00 02 
21Ft. Knockabouts—Start, 1:49. 
Biche, Themen BrOWe...cceccacscsccccescocsess Sailover. 
18Ft. Knockabouts—Start, 1:52. 
Elapsed. 
a Dei cn) SEN 5. os vebeneseenbeawnbesnastepesouehann 2 16 13 
Ee. Th. MEL ccnvccosbecdbosunscsesovesenenseacenen 2 20 57 
A, BERD REET oo snsnscecnaescessonusssesncseonse 2 22 
I CED SIRs Scnnsnocanevsnsvansusteneetbenessunce 2 39 32 
30Ft. Cats—Start, 2:00. 
eT.) Ie, MDs cncscspencnvscebscsevensaveoncsese 2 09 41 
Cn: CR a. cakes cn epnabsevannbesesndosenevenen 2 10 39 
ee SS SOO Cen ere f 


Cottage Park Y. C. 


Winthrop, Mass.—Saturday, June 24. 

A civus race of the Cottage Park Y. C. was sailed off Winthrop 
on Saturday, June 24. The wind was light and fluky, and the 
contest in the sailing class was unsatisfactory. Rosalie got the 
start, but Katrina soon went into first place and held it, closely 
pushed by Medora. Katrina finished first, but lost to Medora 
on corrected time. In the power boat class, More Whiz won a 
close race from Alice. The summary: 

Sailing Yachts. 
Elapsed. Corrected 






i i CE ccdcsccnowpectsedseucveseh 1 38 19 1 32 19 
Chih, Si. Si, voccenbescbsssvcspesvecl 1 36 57 1 32 57 
Pe: [tn MEE, oscbussessvenssosesvecesis 1 45 54 1 34 54 
2. CM ~snosvesensnnbops¥enweseueh 2 00 03 1 51 03 
Power Boats. 

Elapsed. 

ee 2 SN st evencnensrabicdiseeun’ -1 15 58 
Alice, Wm. M. McMilan -1 16 38 
eBTMATST, VU. PAWMTIDULT ..ccccvccccccccvcccveccccccccccvcesees 1 21 32 
BEC, BRUNE, sevevcscccncrcvassnccncescnsvonseconeuns 1 21 43 
BE TE? Bs GOURs cn ovnssnesccccccvenccencesceccnesenocesnss 1 28 18 
Spook, ST} dtnnaceunsehenonnbnnoboonseanbenebonnl 1 28 26 
EE te) LL con censnenphessnvcconbeosnecsnnesenencses 1 29 25 
ewel, Ed. Souther ...... SPakp ese eknesbberseenencannennsseen 1 37 21 

$9, Wa. Colley... .cccccccccecccccvccesevccccccgecccccch 43 B 


Wollaston Y. C, 


Quincy, Mass.—Saturday, June 24. 

An interclub race between the Wollaston, Quincy and Squantum 
Yacht Clubs was sailed under the auspices of the Wollaston Y. 
C. on Saturday, June 24, in a light S.W. breeze. In Class A, 
Harriet, an old-time Y. A. champion finished first, but lost 
to Wawenock on corrected time. In Class B, Eclipse was first 
to finish, with Marvel only a few seconds behind, and Marvel won 
on cerrected time. In Class C, Primrose finished first but lost 
to West Wind on corrected time. The summary: 






















Class A. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

Wawenock, Coombs and Seymour, W........ 1 27 57 1 03 00 
Harriet, A. A. Lincoln, Q............- .-1 25 30 1 03 22 
WEE, Ws POMONA, Bivascectocacvecctecnesces 13714 1 10 00 

Class B. 
Marvel, I. Whittemore, ¥ Seiewie PS pasabeswen<e 1 28 45 1 05 27 
CG, Te, Ms SPPOES TR co ccasecconsccocssay 1 31 12 1 06 59 
Dorothy III., F. F. Crane, Q ..1 30 14 1 07 04 
Eclipse, G. F. Sawyer, S..... oe een 1 07 31 
Josephine, F. H. Smith, Q... ..-1 30 35 1 07 32 
Argestes, G. H. Wilkins, Q. ---1 29 29 1 07 47 
Sheila, L. F. Hewitson, W... -.-1 31 34 1 07 59 
Hustler, H. W. Robbins, Q. ---1 36 11 11215 
Goblin, R. M. Lothrop, W... ---1 38 13 112 43 
Idler, W. H. Shaw, Q...... ---1 36 05 1 13 31 
Harold, A. B. Robbins, W. ----1 45 05 1 23 12 
Demtata, A. Ta TEs We o cvccvewecsncevecseecsd 1 49 13 1 26 06 

Class C. 
West Wind, W. M. Chase, W -1 5412 1 12 59 
Primrose, C. H. Jones, S .-1 52 29 1 23 22 
Peacock, F. Gardner, W. ool 59 24 1 25 59 
Miji, M. M. Cannon, Or: ...1 56 09 1 27 02 
San Toy, R. Hendrie, W.... -»-2 17 00 1 47 53 
ae Ae ee 2 52 29 2 15 00 





Lynn Y. C, 


Lynn, Mass.—Saturday, June 24. 


A cius race for sailing classes and power boats was given by 
the Lynn Y. C. on Saturday, June 24. The wind was very light, 
from the S. W., not enough for the sailing classes, but it was 
ideal for power boat racing. In the first power boat class Kazardy 
was home first by a long margin, but lost to Edith M. on cor- 
rected time. In the second power boat class Aspirant was first 
across the finish line, with ood second, but Niobe took first 
on corrected time. In the one-design class Winniahdin got the 
start and led all over the course. In the handicap class Lobster 
got the start and led all around, but lost to Theorem on cor- 
rected time. The summary: 


First Class, Power Boats. 
Elapsed Corrected. 
03 32 





DE ee 147 6 
Kazardy, Edwin F. Winkley .........ssseceees 1 37 00 1 28 35 
Second Class, Power Boats. 
SD, Tk. ee UR Mabaischwecsicpesebeccsucck 1 46 05 0 32 25 
Aspirant, Howe and Twombley...............- 1 42 24 0 32 40 
i i EE d<cscsvesspesenerensakessoebe 55 40 0 33 20 
Admiral, Wesley Hall 45 45 0 39 55 
Mogul, Neal orrison ... 43 25 0 45 05 
Wym, Neal Morrison ..... 55 00 0 45 40 
One-Design Class. 

Winniahdin, James Spratt....cccccccccccccccece 1 09 30 

Haymaker, William Johnson...............e.0+ 1 11 08 
ee ne 113 30 es 

Handicap Sailing Class. 

heparan | Bend TRAE o.o0cceseccccecess sence 1 08 42 1 02 42 
SE, Se A ONS 565666 ns bhbevdssenbesneben 1 12 30 1 03 30 
RENEE, WN, MEME... 6 cccccccssvecsccocces 1 03 57 1 03 57 
DeamMp, Massel Bree. .0.cccccceccesccvccescesce 1 21 18 1 06 18 





Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound—Saturday, July 1. 


Tue Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. held a club race over in- 
side courses on Saturday, July 1. Two classes filled, and six 
boats started. There was a good sailing breeze from the S.W. 
In the 33ft. class Nike won, beating Regina, the second boat, 


im. 50s. Sabrina beat Chipmunk in the 15ft. class by 2m. Lls. - 


The summary: 
Sloops, 33Ft. Class—Start, 3:05. 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Nike, V. I. Cumnock.... 4 57 40 1 2 40 
Regina, F, G. Stewart... 4 59 30 1 54 30 
Zee, CS TERE, Pio ewonccvesescvscavessvcsd 5 03 31 1 58 31 

Sloops, 15Ft. Class—Start, 3:10. 

Sabeinn, GW. Wee ccctsscceccucctcssncc 412 04 1 02 04 
Cepeiy. S. B. WOMB sescdcscvevecnsesssseed 41415 1 04 15 
BORD Fe Te BRD son cvocsvessscvcsecesescevccsd 415 01 1 06 01 





Winthrop Y. C. 


Winthrop, Mass., Saturday, June 24. 

Onty two classes filled in the club race of the Winthrop Y. 
C., sailed off Winthrop on Saturday, June 24. The wind was 
light and fluky and the best work of the yachts was not brought 
out. In the 25ft. class, Hermes won by a good margin. Lady 
Fair, in the 21ft. class, broke down, and Opeechee had things ail 
her own way. The summary: 


21Ft. Class. 
Elapsed. Conant 





Ooi: TF. BP: CHM. iscccsvesevccveevevess 1 50 6 
Lay Pat, We. Be BWW csssesescotscsccnsecs Disabled 

25Ft. Class. 
a eee 1 32 32 1 32 32 
Kit, H. B. Whittier.... -1 37 02 1 37 02 
Alpha, Ben Wells .... -1 52 25 1 42 25 
praestem, G. DO. Waiieiocececovcsesescsscosenves 1 62 45 1 42 4 





Cohasset Y. C. 


Cohasset, Mass.—Saturday, June 24. 

In the club race of the Cohasset Y. C., sailed Saturday, June 24, 
the wind was so light that the 17ft. class could not get across the 
starting line. Aztec won easily in the handicap class. The sum- 
mary: 

Handicap Classes, 


Sea Gull, A. E. Richardso’ 
Selma, H. B. Cousens 
Lassie, S. N. Ripley.. 


Bete 5 By TE, cobdannimducvssaserntadscatensawersseuseca 101 00 






A. C. A. Membership. 
NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Eastern Division—John J. Haley and Richard E. Clapp, 
both of Dedham, Mass., by F. Brodbeck; Edward P. 
Davis, Boston, Mass., by F. Brodbeck; Sydney P. Sar- 
gent, West Medford, Mass., by J. H. Darrah; S. S. Har- 
graves, North Andover, Mass., by Marcus Butler; John 
F. Alter, Frederic W. Houston, B. E. Horne, Ralph W. 
Sawyer, Frederick Butler, H. M. Roope and J. J. Buck- 
ley, all of Lawrence, Mass., and all by Marcus Butler. 

Atlantic Division—Edward F. Maloney, New York 
city, by A. Kumke; F. Sebring Slifer, Glenside, Pa., by 
M. D. Wilt. 

Northern Division—C. W. Farran and P. H. Le Seuer, 
both of Smith’s Falls, Canada, and both by J. Cam 
Douglas. 


Grapshooting. 
Fixtures. 


July 6-7.—Traverse City, Mich., trapshooting tournament. W. A. 
Murrell, Sec’y. 

July 11.—Bergen Beach, L. I., Gun Club monthly shoot. 

july 11-12.—Eufala, Ala., Gun Club tournament. C. M. Gam- 
mage, Sec’y. 

July 11-12—New Bethlehem, Pa—Crescent Gun Club second 
annual tournament. O. E. Shoemaker, Sec’y. 

July 12.—Brooklyn, L. I.—John Wright’s merchandise shoct; 
added money. John Wright, Mgr., 318 Broadway, New York. 

July 12-13.—Manning, Ia., Gun Club second annual amateur tour- 
nament. R. A. Rober Sec’y. 

July 12-13.—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W. W. McQueen, Ses y- 

July 12-14.—Betterton, Md.—Malone’s eleventh annual summer 
tournament; $200 added. J. R. Malone, Mgr., 2671 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Baltimore. 

July_ 17-18.—Charlottesville, Va.—Charlottesville and University 
Gun Club sixth annual money and merchandise shoot. L. 
Bruffey, Mgr. 

July _22.—Rutherford, N. J.—Tournament on grounds of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club. 

July 22.—East Rutherford, N. J., tournament of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club. Address Hugo Brugmann, Rutherford, 


July 24-25.—Winnipeg, Man.—Industrial Exposition Annual. J. 
A. Lindsay, Sec’y. 

July 24-28.—Brehm’s Ocean City, Md., target tournament. H. A. 
Brehm, Mgr., Baltimore. . 

July 28-29.—Newport, R. I.—Aquidneck Gun Club tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS, 


The programme of the Crescent Gun Club shoot, New Bethle- 
hem, Pa., July 11 and 12, is now ready for distribution, and can 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. O. E. Shumacher. 

* 

The programme of the Manning, Ia., Gun Club offers good 
competition, and has $100 in cash and $110 in trophies and mer- 
chandise added. G. A. Rober is Secretary. 

» ‘ 

The Parker Gun Club will give an all-day shoot at their 
grounds, Meriden, Conn., Monday, Sept. 4, 1905. H. L. Carp- 
penter is the Secretary. 

R 


The annual trapshooting tournament of the Winnipeg Industrial 
Exhibition will take place in Winnipeg on July 24 and 25. 


Owing to our going to press on Monday this week several re- 
ports of shoots are of necessity deferred. 





BEernarp WATERS. 


Jackson Gun Club. 


Tue following are the scores of the shoot of the Jackson Gun 
Club: 





June 20, First Day. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 


BD Geekt cccccecesccs 160 154 BUROM. . cnscaveseces 140 118 
P C Woods........ 160 147 Schuman .cccoccece 160 144 
W _ Rennick ....... 160 128 Tolsman .......+00 160 141 
G B Stanlely....... 160 128 DEE savecstcceost 160 128 
N E Hubbard...... 160 140 OS eee 70 53 
M Hensler ........ 160 144  - ¢incicd onsite 85 29 
JT E Reid........00- 160 . Re ERS 150 98 
PREIS covescccvces 160 146 Schumacher ..... 20 13 
SEE vavicniscnennpsen 160 152 EOE. ‘dunedvonnseed 150 101 
Piles cchusonwpenehel 160 153 EEE sonssossesex 40 36 
i cksesnisurssubl 160 92 MOOD | osecssecces 130 92 
Hyndman .......... 160 121 DE Sekavscisene 20 12 
WHS .scsceccecevsen 160 136 Veitmeyer ......006 160 124 
REL. ctunksseonnend 160 147 SS ee 50 42 
OS Se ae 160 144 i? OD. occnewek 160 138 
BON. cachucdauaced 160 wa” “GEREN cca becceuxvany 125 82 
A R Hensler....... 160 187 CO ceseenssavcee 110 92 
EEE  ksussenanen 160 129 ee ee. 110 94 
MEROEEE ccrencecces 160 120) = Francisco .......00- 50 33 
SENN covecsscuss 135 108 a ae 110 99 
BEE setsesnsencees 85 55 
June 23, Second Day. 

ONE 6) coneusncan 170 156 TN ncvkeconbe 170 153 
ee SO ee 170 BD OO ivensane oceaanee 152 
Wm Rennick ...... 170 | eee 165 134 
Schuman ........... 170 147 NEE ses encaninn 75 57 
N E_ Hubbard..... 170 150 oo 100 78 
Le Compte ....... 70 153 BOGE ccccssvecceses 105 81 
CB AmeGReccccsses 170 141 PD segsosesseses 120 103 
OE 170 125 Dr De May......... 105 82 
Watts ceccccccesees 170 146 TED... 00snds0c0ens 90 56 
COMET cscvccscscess 100 8 J B Shoemaker.... 90 69 
DE: Saniebensswae 170 154 Cloverdale ......0.. 15 6 

yndman .......... 170 BD EAMG cceveccceseses 15 8 
A B Hensler....... 170 145 WORKER ccccescccece 50 32 
W H Osman....... 170 152 a 30 13 
OS Pee 170 128 Fitzsimmons ....... 120 73 
M Hensler ......... 170 157 SOOO cvsescvcées 7% 64 
7 2p Me acosvecud 170 143 Carpenter .......... 100 78 
DOMME Sesbisascasce 170 151 ET sestneousnmews & 50 
DR ncéccnncneeseest 170 161 Sanderson, ......... 65 54 

SS eee 170 158 i esi béokegabe 55 20 

a ee 55 37 DPN obs cacneanens 50 39 


H. B. Crosier, Sec’ 
Lancaster County League. 


THE first shoot of the Lancaster County League of Gun Clubs 
for a cup presented by the Peters Cartridge Co., took place on the 
grounds of the Bob White Gun Club at Lancaster, Pa., on Sat- 
urday, June 24. This cup is to be shot for during the season of 
1805 by teams of five men, shooting at 25 targets each. The five 
ciubs participating in the first shoot were Elizabethtown, Atglen, 
Columbia, Pecquea, and Bob White. After the team shoot there 
were several sweepstake events shot, which were participated in 
by_many of the local and out-of-town gunners. 

Elizabethtown, Pa., Gun Club Team—Shissler 22, Westafer 23, 
Cable 21, Kersey 22, Gouchnauer 18; total 106. 

Atglen, Pa., Gun Club Team—Feiles 17, Benner 23, Mattson 23, 
Williams 21, Wilson 20; total 104. __ 

Columbia, Pa., Gun Club Team—Kline 21, Hoffman 13, Gundle 
19, Stevens 19, Jamerson 17; total 89. 

Pecquea Gun Club Team, Lancaster, Pa.—Clark 18, Anderson 20, 
Prube 22, Leamon 17, Mylin 11; total 88. 

Bob White Gun Club Team, Lancaster, Pa.—Reese 19, Plein 
16, Anderson 17, Barr 18, Kruger 21; total 91. 


Rochester Gun Club Handicap Shoot. 


Tue following are the scores made in the second contest for the 
Borst cup on the grounds of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club 


last week: 
Brk. Hdp. 7 Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 


“K 














Weller .......000- 21 4 ee 7 6 8 
Coughlin -10 8 18 Sterling . 145 8 @ 
*Rickman — 3s OU Stewart ... 23 1 & 
~~ ws 6 & GREE ecccsecsccend 18 2 @ 
CHEE nccerscsessas § F 

Re-entry scores: 
Coughlin ......... 8 19 Sterling 8 2 
Coughlin ... 8 2 *Sterling 8 31 
*Stoddard .. ° 6 2 fp 2 8 
ee, ee 8 20 *Stewart 1 & 
Sterling ..... wes S 

Rack scores: Es i 


*Win points on cup. 





a a a a 


234 Dw ws 65 85 oi 
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DC ee 


Jury 8, 1905.] 


The Grand American Handicap. 


Tue sixth Grand American Handicap, held under the auspices 





of the Indianapolis Gun Club, had much in the way of pleasant — 


and important significance. It was a complete success in sitself, 
as to the conduct of it, from start to finish. It was a record- 
breaker in respect to the number of entries, the excellence of the 
competition as shown by the large number of averages which ex- 
ceeded the 90 per cent. mark, by the enormous waa of targets 
thrown, by the general interest evoked in both a local and 
national way, and by the large and fashionable attendance which 
graced the club house and grounds daily to witness the contests. 

The mammoth competition Socqqeee smoothly from start to 
finish. It began at 9 o’clock on Tuesday, and ended at 5:45 on 
Friday, the dates being June 27-20. Every event was finished, 
thcvgh some carried over from one day to another. So smoothly 
and progressively did the great shoot move from one event to 
another that it seemed to be a matter which, once started, would 
run itself without any supervision whatever. But the very 
smoothness was in itself the true index of the master minds 
which were the powerful governors. There were two chief factors 
which conduced to intelligent and smooth action, namely, the 
management was thoroughly organized in every detail, and had 
expert assistance in every department, and the grounds were 
equipped completely for comfort and for competition. The man- 
ager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, had provided for every possible con- 
tingency. He had special talent in every department, regardless 
of price, men who did things instead of furnishing excuses why 
it was not possible to do things, hence there was a perfect co- 
ordination in every department to make a success of the com- 
plete whole. 

By the system of squadding, the immense number of contest- 
ants were handled with the same ease that obtains at a regimental 
drill in the regular army. 

Five Blackbird club traps and Blackbird targets furnished the 
mechanical features of the competition. They worked admirably. 
Indeed, had they not done so, it would have been a physical _im- 
possibility to have completed the programme within the dates fixed 
upon. The total number trapped during the four and one-half days 
of the tournament amounted to the enormous total of 184,500 tar- 
gets. On the Grand American Handicap day, 45,280 targets were 
thrown. The total number thrown last year was 152,300. 

The manner of handling the shooters at the firing points to 
expedite the action and to establish equity was that Sericed and 
used by Mr. Shaner, the manager, last year, which is officially 
described as follows: 

“Five automatic traps will be used, and five different events 
will be commenced at the same time, one omoenvay at each trap. 
The total number of qualified contestants will be divided into five 
sections, as nearly equal in number as possible, and a section 
will be started at the same time at each trap. After all members 
of a section have finished competing at their trap, they will pass 
on to the next trap and compete there, and so on, until they have 
oman at each of the five traps. 2 

“For example: Say we have 200 entries—40 squads of five men 
each. Divide the 40 squads into five sections and it would make 
8 squads to each section. Squads 1 to 8 would compose first 
section. Squads 9 to 16 would compose the second section. Squads 
17 to 24 would compose the third section. Squads 25 to 32 
would compose the fourth section, and ,squads to 40 would 
compose the fifth section. These sections simultaneously would 
be started at Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 traps respectively. After all 
squads of a section finished competing at a particular trap, their 
entire section would pass on to the rrext trap and compete there, 
and so on, until they had competed at the entire five traps.” 

With the perfect equipment, good weather, and perfect man- 
agement all long-distance records in target throwing were smashed. 
In this connection, it is proper to mention that the trapping in- 
terests came conspicuously to public attention at this tournament 
in an unpleasant manner. As ay mentioned, the Blackbird 
trap and targets were used. As completed and put on the market 
by the manufacturers, that trap is a perfect mechanism, and is 
forthwith ready for full service in target throwing. The man in 
charge of the traps, as the representative of the Indianapolis Gun 
Ciub, added an unimportant spring to each trap, which he con- 
sidered an advantage, to secure easier pulling. Mr. Paul North 
announced that this improvised spring was an infringement of 
one of his patents, and that he contemplated getting an injunc- 
tion against the club, restraining them from using the spring in 
the tournament. This caused some apprehension, in a general 
way, that by the injunction the shoot would be stopped. umor 
and facts were, however, at variance. 

The club did not seem to be alarmed, or to be obsequious. 
Mr. North later announced that as an accommodation to the club 
he would permit the use of the springs through the tournament, 
and no longer. Nevertheless, the springs were not really needed 
at all. They were removed voluntarily. They were no part of the 
traps. Without them everything progressed as smoothly and 
serenely as was becoming to a delightful June day, when birds 
sang sweetly and flowers bloomed peacefully. Nevertheless, many 
of the contestants thought the incident was far-fetched and un- 
pleasantly gratuitous, perhaps no more than a tempest in a teapot, 
yet a teapot much out of place. _ 2 

Many members of the Indianapolis Gun Club, particularly the 
officers, were present most of the time, and were alert to lend a 
helping hand, to give the old friend and the new cordial greet- 
ing and attention, to listen with interest to what improvements 
could be made, if such were possible, and to promote the gen- 
eral success unselfishly by word and deed. t : 

The level, broad grounds, vividly green, with a light be- 
spangling of beautiful June wild flowers, were a delight to the 
eyes, besides being complete in every mechanical detail. Roomy 
tents on each side of the club house afforded comfortable seating 
rcom for the spectators. A large tent was specially devoted to 
restaurant purposes, and gave most satisfactory service at reason- 
able prices. 3 a A 

The list of skilled men who did the work of the G. A. H. is quite 
large in number. Nearly all are trained specialists. First, there 
was the manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, who, as an officer and 
masterful expert, was supreme ruler of the shoot, adding new 
honors to the many already won. The fact that this record- 
breaking tournament ran from start to finish without a flaw, 
carried with it its own just praise. To accomplish this great 
work, Mr. Shaner was busy all day, and nearly all night, for as 
one day was finished all the clerical work had to be prepared for 
the next. ° A ’ 

The assistant manager was Mr. Clyde Osborn, of Indianapolis, 
whe did excellent service. 2 F 

The cashier, Mr. F. C. Whitney, of Des Moines, Ia., handled 
the moneys with the grace, expedition and accuracy for which he 
is a long-time justly famous. z 

The hard-working and affable compiler of scores was Mr. J. K. 
Starr, of Philadelphia, who is thoroughly proficient, and who has 
held the same position in Mr. Shaner’s staff_in prior years. 

The assistant compiler of scores was Mr. E. C. Reed, of Pitts- 
The following clerks assisted: 

Mac Stillwell, Crawfordsville, Ind., and T. D. Stevenson, 
R: W. Bailey and H. J. Wocher, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The following is a list of the trap crews: 

No. 1 Tra i A. Martin, referee; scorer, F. M. Shafer; squad 
hustler, E. Re oldson, all of Indianapolis, Ind. 

No. 2 Trap.—Referee, A. L. Ballweg, Indianapolis, Ind.; scorer, 
Glem M. Ferbis, Muncie, Ind.; squad hustler, M. W. Socwell, 

janapolis, Ind. d 
India 3’ Trap.—Referee, D. C. Morris, Indianapolis, Ind.; scorer, 
Geo. H. Kerr, seenenport, Ind.; squad hustler, F. A. Gregory, 

ianapolis, Ind. ; 
= 2 Trop.—Referee, Matt Harris, Muncie, Ind., and scorer, 
George George; squad hustler, Dillen Hacker, both of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

No. 5 Trap.—Referee, J. E. Bombarger, and scorer, John Pratt, 
both of Indianapolis, Ind.; squad hustler, Len. Shepherd, Cin- 
i ., & 

The ‘weather was delightfully pleasant and favorable for com- 
etition and out-door enjoyment during the four days. It was of 
Jone’s best—clear and warm, tempered by balmy breezes. The 
good weather signified much to the competition. An interruption, 
however brief, ‘would have seriously disturbed the programme. 
Even under the favoring conditions, the skill and energy of the 
management were taxed to the utmost to conclude the programme 
within the four days. Events of the first, second and third days 
were carried over, but as a whole, the programme was finished 

ly on time. : 

PA inatter of general interest was that concerning where the 
G. A. H. would be held next year. There were other cities which 
manifested a desire to give their keys to the Interstate Associa- 
tion. But no city can well bid for the greatest of trapshooting 
events if it is not prepared to offer better than Indianapolis can 
offer; and it is extremely difficult to offer better than the best. 

The Indianapolis grounds are sixteen acres in area, level, with a 
background of trees in the far distance. They are complete in 
every appointment for target throwing and for comfort. They are 


Pleasing to gaze upon. 


burg. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The hotel accommodations are ample and excellent. The trans- 
portation is practically from the door of the hotels to the gate of 
the club grounds. The club members are active and skillful, with 
high standards of sportsmanship for guidance, and there is a 
trained staff available in and about Indianapolis for manning the 
five traps efficiently. Also Indianapolis is a railroad center. Faken 
all in all, the foregoing in its entirety is a hard proposition to 
surpass. Indeed, it is not an easy matter to surpass it in any 
one of its details. 

Mr. J. W. Bell, the secretary, was busy as a beaver in the am- 
munition house, with stacks of ammunition about him to dis- 
pense to all purchasers. The only restriction was that the pur- 
chaser must name the kind he wanted. The management, being 
impartial, declined to name the ammunition, and a legend on a 
conspicuous +" gave notice to that effect. 

The G. A. H. was won by Mr. R. R. Barber, of Paullina, Ia., 
with a score of 99, a record-breaker for this event. He is a 
shcoter of rare nerve and skill. 

The first G. A. H., in 1900, had 74 entries. It was won by 
Mr. R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, O., with a score of 91. 

In 1901, there were 75 entries. It was won by Mr. E. C. Griffith, 
of Pascoag, R. I., with a score of 95. 

In 1902, 91 entries; it was won by Mr. C. W. Floyd, of New 
York, with a score of 94. 

In 1903, 192 entries, 180 starters; it was won by Mr. M. Die- 
fenderfer, with a score of 91. 

In_ 1904, 318 starters; it was won by Mr. R. D. Guptill, of 
Aitkin, Minn, with a score of 96. 

As shown in the introductory to the Grand American Handicap, 
the advance in skill and odds have been so great that the 22yd. 
mark is practically prohibitive. The winning scores of previous 
years would have been smothered by higher scores this year, and 
would have been tail-enders in the money. 

June 26 was a practice day. There were five events of 20 targets 
each. Messrs. J. S. Boa and F. M. See scored 99. A number of 
others were close up in score totals. One hundred and eighty-eight 
participated in the practice, 


June 27, First Day—Sweepstakes. 


Delightful weather made the day pleasant to those who shot 
er did not shoot. The sky was cloudless, with gentle, intermittent 
breezes. 

ine programme of the first day consisted of ten events each at 
20 targets, $2 entrance, $25 added, no handicaps; manufacturer's 
agents or paid representatives shot for targets only. Two hundred 
and eighty-four participated. The most diligent competition and 
long hours failed to complete the day’s programme. The com- 
petition was not suspended till darkness supervened and the view 
was obscured. Part of the latter half of the programme was car- 
ried over to the next day. 200 had been com- 
ps Mr. W. R. Crosby had scored 199, Fred Gilbert 194, Mr. 

. H. Reid, of New Paris, O., had tied Crosby in the first five 
events with 29, but Crosby had run nine events straight, missing 
his only target in the first event. 

The averages of the contestants were of a high order, showing 
a general improvement over prior opening day records. 

Of the amateurs, Mr. C. A. Powers was high with 194. Messrs. 
W. Akard, Fairplay, Mo.; F. E. Foltz, McClure, O.; W. Hender- 


When the total o 







son, Lexington, Ky.; F. D. Kelsey, the New York State cham- 
picn, were 192 each. 

Events: 2s 2 8 @€ 688 3 88 BB 
BE ccese xsskvecsceenunes 17 14 18 19 20 20 19 20 17 19 
G E Painter eee 16 20 17 20 17 20 19 19 18 20 
H W Gleffer..... 16 19 15 15 17 18 19 18 17 15 

W Pontefract . 16 10 18 16 12 18 15 16 16 17 

R Bennett....... 19 15 19 15 18 18 16 19 17 19 
A A Winesburg .. 19 15 18 17 20 10 15 17 17 16 
H R Patterson... 16 18 18 18 19 19 18 17 14 18 


A W_ Switzer.... 
Neil Layman .. 










I \ccacnceeeeseuaeseus 20 17 14 18 16 18 18 19 18 18 
IAN, sacinnsuaceseevenses 17 20 17 15 13 17 16 16 14 19 
De TEES cuccecueseeucdudne 19 14 19 17 18 18 19 19 19 18 
yy ae 18 17 20 17 19 20 18 18 19 20 
i ae 19 19 20 20 20 20 20 18 20 20 
W R Crosby. 19 20 20 20 20 20 20 200 2 2 
C W Budd... 19 20 19 17 20 20 19 20 18 19 
DP Gin ccce 19 18 18 19 16 17 19 20 19 16 
F C Riehl... 17 19 16 19 17 17 18 19 17 14 
IN is con vacdusioicwstere as 17 19 17 19 20 17 20 20 19 
C O Le Compte.. 20 19 18 17 20 18 19 19 2 19 
nas wcasns 20 18 20 18 18 19 19 18 18 19 
D A Hanagan 17 19 19 19 20 19 17 17 14 18 
E S Graham 17 19 20 17 18 20 18 19 19 18 
C E Binyon 18 18 20 17 19 17 18 19 18 16 
D T Holland 16 15 15 16 16 20 15 18 14 19 
J A R Elliott 16 17 19 16 19 17 17 17 18 15 
V G Hearne 3 20 20 17 20 20 20 18 18 20 
Geo Ec 15 20 20 17 20 19 18 19 17 15 

S Young 15 17 17 18 18 20 19 18 17 19 










E W Gillespie 15 15 17 19 14 17 
A Stauber 20 18 18 18 19 20 20 16 18 17 
PET ccucassocdarencecseoe 15 19 19 15 16 19 19 19 16 16 

SP ccancgeieecnseseds 19 15 19 15 18 18 19 19 16 17 

PS. cidacvansavnecnmeceds 16 17 18 19 16 17 13 18 16 16 
Ba TE ccsadcoctecsccous 16 16 18 13 20 16 20 19 16 18 
PIRI nacocccseecescesecss 17 17 19 19 20 17 20 19 17 20 
Se CN co eccatscenceie 16 16 18 18 17 18 17 18 18 15 
el IL, own ccacaanceness 16 16 18 17 17 19 17 19 19 19 

PE ni ctcccncencedeseds 18 17 17 20 17 17 17 16 12 18 

RE tuivarkbasencdbectssucte 15 16 20 18 17 20 16 18 19 19 
L Squier 17 19 16 17 18 16 18 18 16 16 
H H Stevens. 19 17 18 18 19 19 20 18 20 18 
L B Fleming. 18 18 20 18 15 18 18 17 16 18 
A B Richardson 16 20 18 20 19 19 19 20 20 20 
F M Faurote... 17 17 19 18 19 19 20 19 19 19 

W_ Garrett... ---- 20 18 18 20 17 17 19 18 17 17 

M Hawkins... 18 18 18 18 19 19 20 20 18 19 

} Lawrence.. 19 16 17 19 17 20 17 19 18 18 
Be Bes ec cccccvecsvtececes 20 20 20 20 17 18 20 20 19 19 
SME vc neecnscseeoerssecee 18 14 16 20 20 20 19 19 17 i5 
tt ic ndcactcesibengceesess 15 18 17 19 16 18 19 19 17 17 
Tt SE evcscoecoxcetdcescecse 18 17 17 18 18 19 18 18 17 16 
RPE cc ccceccsesesceces 15 16 19 18 18 20 20 19 18 19 
aren 26 18 20 19 19 19 18 20 18 17 
Ic ngcd de ccubdndnseeee 15 16 18 15 18 18 16 16 17 14 
oe Worden ....... Pevkcevscds 15 17 18 18 20 16 16 17 18 19 

icine cobekeeensuke 18 17 20 19 19 13 19 20 
Guy Ward . 18 16 18 18 18 19 19 18 
Ed Knopf 19 17 17 17 17 16 16 19 
BD, PRM coc ccccepscocesosee 20 16 18 19 19 19 19 19 20 19 
Ce EG Kecadcncsuctewe scene 19 18 19 20 18 20 20 16 19 20 
et SEE ccnnoncedvecdndesas 19 18 16 18 19 19 18 19 19 18 
SER sedis sevesideconnt 20 19 18 19 18 20 19 17 18 19 
eg Cc cbascbesudncwaeen 19 18 18 15 19 20 18 18 18 18 
F'B Cunningham............... 17 19 2 17 19 20 17 18 17 19 
cee Es occsceveveseensee 17 19 17 18 18 20 18 18 19 20 
Chris Gottlieb . 17 15 20 19 18 20 18 20 18 17 
Ed O’Brien .. 18 19 20 17 20 19 19 19 18 18 
Te WP: aos caee 19 16 19 19 17 20 17 20 19 17 


Tom A Marshal 
Robt Skinner .. 
Frank Stanton . 


a ae 17 19 18 16 18°20 16 18 15 18 
Sr 9 45 vavecs cescuerstee 18 18 19 17 15 18 17 18 17 18 
ae CE cavccccoseserescdees 19 18 19 20 20 20 18 20 19 20 
W Henderson 19 19 19 18 20 19 20 20 18 
Dave Elliott 16 16 15 19 17 19 16 17 14 
H N Kirb 17 19 17 13 17 16 19 15 17 
C C Smit 16 20 17 19 19 20 20 18 19 
LIW 16 18 18 20 20 20 20 19 19 
H W-;Cadwallader.............. 17 17 18 19 18 20 19 19 17 16 
RII as cdidaccdcctccesess 16 20 17 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 
Oe INS Siac ntdedetengeess 19 18 20 19 19 19 19 16 20 20 
Dick Linderman................ 19 17 17 17 16 19 16 20 17 16 
CES cccchedenennewseqess 19 18 16 19 20 20 19 18 20 19 
Es din ctewsdavddrenoxe 20 20 17 19 20 19 15 19 20 19 





4 >a >i 





Chas Dreihs ........... -2 
O F Britton.. oc 
We EDs on cnncand cans cunneus: 18 
SP MI Sanna» ncmnesaevon can 20 
Se I re ee ee 13 
Be MOE ns wht odgn ces cae do on 19 
Ce Gy SE SRR ea 20 
Se, FR ONE oes ccads cate cence 20 
Bi ie NR iere os vencestvenssey 17 
a Ba MM ata: wie nninsucdcinced 17 
We, Oe NN as ind cokacecnhode 13 
PE PR csc cas toetccotncts 18 
de EN ae 18 
SER Nad: nacictipet nesses se 19 
Gite: BIRO anos cheadarveesens 16 
Wi ce chesuurecssads ll 
er ed cxccmssccubedesce 17 
ag OS Saas. 20 
WE Seven cancecnanecnceduas 18 
BE PMD cacccnnvevaceotcaese’ 18 
Lf ease 20 
C500): St EM sna cics chngdosdnns: 
DP a is dcteutanscéainesberunes 
Be i IE cecdcabiccenieudénaxe 
Gem A MERGE i ndcseccscacases 
E IN cata ciara wanda aecarad 
Fee radish ha ca cnt ates 
Se. OR cnnndisecuenetaduction« 
OG ae ee eee 
EeGP EMRE © acs cccstncscesctes 


We, BPE nn caccamedmmeeane 
L, G Serantom, ....ccccccove 
BT ive cana cavenesae 

2. Be aiiancasesas 

Fred A Stone .... 
Dr E F Gleason. 
Dr Carson : 










Diab BE aabiadduvecveecasiaska des 
2 Meh éncrdwednwnenecsiaes 
WE Marna in ccnaacanaanemace 
es MI til nin acnch nc ininsneeen 
Te De BI ia dss oder v9 Bveeees 

Pi OR, ccuovanedidnnsa 
Be Ee ON edie dbatenkedoteke 
Be. Be ED vadeteckcvasencsas 
De EE isi covevawadcacdmend segs 
Bee FE  goccinccntanacmeane 
0 i Oo icntandacnacnuwse 
ie 8 ea ne 
DF Oe i dundiinivadcosevasanede 
CD NE nionietcctadasccamaes 
a kncenuntvudaesiaven 19 
Be Ms SEs adn t enous dudecsddsss 17 
WO) MN oid conenenenacesee 14 
TE RUINED inc canccvcnkeecen 2n 
Th a> SN a ichinGeue hance con we 18 
Me OINIL, Sau svdcvndcadsecesvay 19 
DS We CeO ain s oc ccvccnccces 19 
PEE Sos Cussartcnaseodsuen 18 
PSN Sicedvictcudnsucsaunen? 17 
RE TEE. Zcicunaadesaccescac 15 
We a Ei dawhdeddegecuntudesa> 17 
Wm Akard ...... bvancacecnaadent 18 
2 BE gency ctgnsnrasavedsa 18 
Geo R Mackey .....cccccescccee 15 
Be WW VIO ec ccsacccccxsecs 16 
D F Fairley.......... - 13 
W F Booker, Jr. 18 


W E Horsley.. 




































ED Bee ccce 15 
C A McLouth... aaa 
NE she coscemidencancesus 20 
We, SEE Sncdennduecnsneconkwees 18 
ae 19 
Cee RIE ons ccsandcese an ae 
i a er soa! ae 
C. Rai ndecenan ooo 
A M Hatcher.... . 20 
R L Peirce.... ae 
H C Watson... a 
T S Bibbee.... . 18 
Bee eeacccceccs — 
2 US nncactceneesaqecons 18 
EE eS 19 
oF i rdcest stddeeauesnien 19 
We Be eivecscvedcccsaccennecs 15 
R R Barber.. «es 
Be ns ccaesanae —— 
F A Weatherhead..... SS 
BG Feivecsccasesce vane 
H A Snell...... . 16 
J H Caldwell.... . 16 
W J Manning... aa ae 
F O Bisdee...... eae 
D P Moore.... <n 
W Webster .... acco 
A Ee Beiececass . 128 
E W Holding.. . 18 
C H Peck... ae 
Chas Johnston 13 
Joe Littler 17 
” Smiley 18 

J Farren..... 19 
J W Coleman.... 18 
H O Barnman... 19 
J C Masvis....... 19 
F H Merrick... 19 
Wm Lea .... 18 
E M Cragg.... 17 
Wm McKinley 19 


C C Grere...... ne ae 


T Krache .. 16 
F Miller ... 16 
T E Hubby.. 19 
R J Jackson... 13 
F T Connelly.. 18 
E F Fosgood.. 19 
R H Connelly. 19 
W J Spangler... . 18 
J A Crawford.: - 16 
H Feidner .... in 
Arthur Lyon .... . 18 
J D McConnell.. 18 
Geo Maxwell 19 
C A Mullen.... 15 
ae Weber.... 19 
D L Humpfer.. 19 
D Greene.... 15 
P Johnson... 17 
Al Willerding . 19 
5, SRG: cvnnces 16 
H O Horn.. 15 
CM Peters.... 19 
C R Stevens 15 
M E Atchison . 19 
E B Shogren 14 
A P Smith.... 16 
F W Markman. 16 
EW. eiiscasce. 18 
F J Sawle.. - 13 
C D Magill - 
Be ee rec ncccdesedemecapecas 20 
W E Keplinger.. - 2 
John A Flick.... -17 
Geo Volk ...... - 19 
. ae aa 
Money ... . 18 
Lawson ... - 16 

P Blinn... . 14 

C Conner.. . 15 
Latham ... - 20 
Prechtel ... - 19 
Stroh ... - 16 
DOE copeccasadevecaedcduagd 20 
R McKinnon............0+- 16 
ee rr re 12 
E DeGOR cocccscccsccevsccscces 17 
AF Dupott...ccocscccccsscccces 16 
Victor Dupont ........-.-..+00- 17 
Victor Dupont III............. 18 
John Noel .......ccccccccccoces 15 
DP Meades® oc cccccccscccscsccces 17 
J M Hughes.......... qeecegenes 18 

















































































































































































































































Kit Shepherdson ....... wort 6m eaDnanse cu» 
Geo Premo ........+++. 17 17 18 18 18 17 19 18 16 17 
Site PESOR, .occonsoceoedbeorn 18 19 19 19 20 18 16 18 19 
Max Hensler 18 17 12 18 18 17 18 15 15 
R S, Rhoades 18 18 20 20 20 16 16 19 18 
ee Michaels 15 16 «17:16 «13 «20 :17«17«215 
‘rank. Pragoff . 16 19 16 17 16 16 17 16 16 
Brook..... 122 14146 M4 M4 OR OB 18 

T Sherwood 15 16 13 17 17 16 12 13 16 
DE DEED envegecccuccsanctgnns 16 20 18 19 18 2 19 16 18 
iF (ST ins oscccgecc get combos 20 19 20 19 20 19 19 19 18 
iD »iitpcdcnchnasadeeeasuk 19 18 20 19 18 17 19 14 17 
W PD Townsend 19 17.17 18 19 19 16 17 19 
IES Ss otinn cope tas ocines a 18 19 19 16 17 15 20 16 19 
AW Kirby Se WebaesGuweneenieh en 13 18 15 15 19 12 16 15 16 
Cw DED, cuccossocusocgeces 17 19 18 18 18 19 18 20 18 
EOEED ‘Ghkadabonceocen cases 19 17 17 17 19 19 19 16 19 


Juce 28, Second Day. 


The programme of the second day provided two trophy con- 


tests, the Preliminar 


Handicap and the State team event. 


The Preliminary Handicap was at 100 targets, unknown angles, 


$7 entrance, targets included; handicaps 14 to 22yds.; high 
$100 added. The handicaps were the same awarded in the 
In addition to first money, the winner re- 
that amount being deducted frem the 
The number of moneys was de- 


American Handicap. 
ceived a trophy, value $50, 
net purse to purchase same. 
termined by the number of entries. 

The State team event was for amateurs only. 


uns; 
Soon 


Each team _ con- 


sisted of five contestants, bona fide residents of the same State. 
One hundred targets per man, 500 targets per team; $35 entrance 


per team; targets included; no handicaps; high guns. 
ber of moneys was governed by the number of entries. 


received a trophy presented by the Interstate Association. 


penalty entries were accepted. 


The num- 


In ad- 
dition to first money, the members of the winning team each 


No 


The left-over programme of yesterday was completed to-day. 
Owing to the great number of entries and the crowding of the 
srogramme from yesterday’s postponed events, the Preliminary 
Handicap started later in che afternoon, and was completed only 


to the sixtieth round. 


Each contestant, therefore, had forty more 


targets of the Preliminary Handicap to shoot at on the following 


day. 
which ended a run of 212. 

The weather was delightful—clear, 
breezes. 

The Preliminary Handicap 
Paullina, Iowa, a newcomer 
and a shooter of rare skill. 
16-yard mark, for which, by 
preciation, he received hearty 


comfortable, 


applause from all present. 


O., were second with 97. Messrs. C. M. Powers, J. 


Messrs 


Wm. Veach, of Falls City, Neb., and K. P. Johnson, of antes 
) 


An event of the day was the dusting of the 213th target, 
with gentle 


was won by Mr. R. R. Barber, of 
in the Grand American Handicap, 
He broke 98 out of 100 from the 
way of popular approval and ap- 


’ 


Morrison, St. Paul; C. O. LeCompte, Eminence, Ky.; 5. Young, 


Chicago, afd Ed. Rike, Dayton, broke 96 each. 


The division of the purse in the Preliminary Handicap, 


follows: 
he 98—R. R. Barber, received $159. 
The 97’s—Wm. Veach and K. 
The 96’s—C. M, Powers, J. 
J. S. Young and E. D. Rike, received each $79.50. 
The 95’s—H. C. Hirschy, G. E. Painter, E. 


Richardson, F. D, Kelsey, F. A, Weatherhead, G. L. 


O’Brien, 


was as 


A. B 


P. Johnson, received each $135. 
L. D. Morrison, C. O. LeCompte, 


Lyon, L. 


G. Scranton, B. T. Cole and R. H. Conerly, received each $25.40. 


The 94’s—J. 
Foley, A. J. 
F. Gleason, J. 


each $15.90. ; 
M. E. Atchinson, Ben Scott, O. F. 


The 93's n 
Durston, J. J. Faran, J. A. Flick, H. L. 


W. Garrett, J. S. Boa, H. W. 


L. Orr, Frank Foltz and J. S. 


Stumpfier, 


Pierstorf, W. Henderson and G. J. Roll, received each $15. 


The 92’s—W. R. Crosby, F. 
Burton Call, K. C. 
Cc. B. Clapp, W._5. 


Alkire, L. 

























Britton, 


A. H 


Cadwallader, L. 
Stauber, H. C. Watson, Dan Bray, Mark Arie, E. 


Thomas, received 


ts 


$0. 


A. 


B. Fleming, J. B. Barto, 
Shepardson, D. Linderman, H. O. Burnham, 
Hoon, G. Maxwell, B. O. Seymour, A 


Brown, Eugene Dupont, F. M. Dooden, Chris. Gotlieb and C. 
A. Young, received each $8.30 
In this event there were 307 contestants. The scores: 
Prelimioary Handicap. 
Hdec. Total. Hde. Total. 
W R Crosby......- 22 2 1T Skelly............ 17 91 
F Gilbert .. es 91 Fred A Stone....... 17 80 
W H Heer....... 89 J A Sheldon......... 17 90 
C M Powers..... 96 eee waswanenses 17 70 
C A Young...... 92 ei es eee y 17 83 
TA R Elliott.... 81 RB O Seymour........ 17 92 
¥F M Faurote ... 91 L G Scranton ...... 17 95 
Ino W Garrett... 94 *) eo eae 17 85 
} S Fanning...... 2 90 i 17 w. 
Sim Glover ...... 8 JD McConnell ..... 17 87 
H C Hirschy ... , 95 i TE cee cs seen 17 w. 
R O Heikes..... 89 H W Veitmyer...... 17 68 
1 M Hughes..... 2 87 ae WUE sccccvsces 17 89 
} M Hawkins........ 20 Si. F Praghoff ......... 17 81 
Walter Huff ........20 8 A A Wineburg ....17 w. 
H Money ............20 85 aS Ue, ME, Suesphecnes 17 91 
L D Morrison.....20 96 Ch Ss 17 96 
ERRNO: wc0vccesvee 20 88 7 A Precntel ..0.... 17 90 
SO PO: conse 19 91 BeBe REED. ckconenecs 17 85 
Te NNER. 5p oosdsee 19 ee oe Oe 17 78 
OS eS 19 SS Geo E Bartlett....... 17 89 
T BT. ns osnesestone 19 94 a, bes <.0bbabsen 17 91 
H J Borden ........ 19 “Be Sweetener. 17 96 
OE OS 19 89 Se Ee ME cwenccnnscee w. 
7 ot Se. snape des 19 90 Be OO eae 16 89 
A M Hatcher ...... 19 83 Jno Burmeister ..... 16 84 
Te BOOT swcvdccs 19 w. a eR, paskusesee 16 71 
C O LeCompte...... 19 96 7 i Me wcscesces 16 72 
H MecMurchy ..19 89 D M Swishart ...... 16 78 
G E Painter ..... .-19 95 Geo Schwartzkopf .16 90 
De TERRIER nso ccnese 19 85 W T Booking........ 16 86 
Stanley Rhoades ....19 90 A Olsen ..... j 90 
W. D Stannard ..... 19 89 F O Bisbee. 82 
H G Taylor ........19 91 R R Barber... 98 
ey eS 19 90 A A Bowen 92 
SME: oukboavddos 19 90 ey ae 87 
Pt Sis aban chboce 19 87 a Mi uienecewee 86 
Ed O’Brien.......... 19 95 Will Brown 87 
Frank Alkire ....... 18 92 R W Burns 71 
Luther Squire 18 w. H A Comstock...... 16 87 
H H Stevens.. 18 89 BD Oh GOR. os cccues 16 85 
L B Fleming........ 18 92 7S: BAER Ssenssvess 16 w. 
A B Richardson ...18 95 it Ee nesnconnes 16 87 
SQ eee 18 89 J H Caldwell ........ 16 883 
OE 18 80 ie. Be Meee neesecnens 16 69 
Oo a 18 92 Geo Clements ......16 87 
Mugh Clark ......... 18 88 Jno W Coleman..... 16 &8 
A C Conner ........ 18 89 ae ee 16 95 
TALE senconscce 18 89 1 A Crawford ....... 16 77 
F B Cunningham...18 84 ek ea. 16 7 
Burton Cali ......... 18 92 R H Connerly ..... lo 95 
H W Cadwallader...18 a4 F T Connerly.......16 90 
J F Calhoun........ 18 7 A H Durston .......16 93 
B Dunnill ........... 18 89 C F Dreihs...... ..16 84 
E F Fasgood........ 18 84 PE csncchesse 16 92 
Dave Elhott ........ 18 81 Se Be MRE WR wcccsne 16 88 
Mark Anderson..... 18 91 SQ!” ee 16 82 
O A Felger ......... 18 87 Victor DuPont, Jr...16 78 
8 OO eS 18 84 V DuPont, III...... 16 7 
A Oe SER. wale cube ce 18 86 & y 7 “aeQeeegoe 16 80 
F D Kelsey......... 18 95 oe ee, psavcnses 16 80 
SEE hn inbsaveish 18 88 W E Keplinger...... 16 76 
Alex Mermod ...... 18 84 W I Spangler....... 16 90 
T A Marshall ...... 18 91 oD RES sconcsee 16 89 
PR PEEETEE. cccenccccce 18 90 H T Edwards....... 16 90 
A P McDowell...... 18 78 St Se cpessened 16 87 
Col Anthony ........1 89 BF Jackson ........ 16 w. 
F C Riehl 90 Oe Es GEM chessonce 16 Ww. 
Ss NS cubnecneuce 93 PE TOE caserace 16 94 
Neaf Apgar ......... 18 8&5 ee eee 16 93 
Re MED. Se ccdesccseece 94 C W Venable ...... 16 90 
M E Atchison 93 Jno A Flick } 93 
E Hi Seew......6.. 8 89 B F Failey. } w. 
i Se ceecteesst 90 A P Senith........ 16 90 
A J Stauber ........ : 44 Chas Stephens ...... 16 83 
L B Lawrence....... 18 bt) | C N Otmey .... ..16 w. 
Kit Shepardson ....18 92 BOTS. ncccncus 16 93 
Ralph Trimble ..... 18 91 F A Godcharles..... 16 88 
Atex Tolsma 18 88 J D Greene ........16 85 
W D Townsend..... 18 w WY BOTW ic ccoccse 16 87 
PEE. s<ovadeswee 18 85 E N Gillespie ...... 16 &5 
eee 18 97 F M Gooden......... 16 92 





FOREST AND STREAM. 

































Al Willerding ....... 18 8 H 87 
Hood Waters .......18 8 £ 89 
Lem Willard ........18 9 Ww 86 
H C Watson.. --18 94 93 
P C Ward ... 18 86 4 91 
Ben Scott .........+ 18 3 H 89 
Dick Linderman ....18 2 Dp 85 
F A Weatherhead...18 95 I 91 
Dan Bray .. .-18 ot w. 
Mark Airy . oom, 94 1 86 
Wm. Akard .. oe 91 N w. 
Guy Burnside ....... 17 89 Cc 7 
Dr. O. F. Britton...17 93 82 
Oe SN wovensen 17 w. Ed G Knopf 86 
H O Burnham ..... 17 92 T 82 
R R Bennett ....... 17 86 jo 82 
ee OO eRe 17 85 Ee 90 
PS ORBAOE. 000 ox> cen 17 83 H 74 
J W Pontefract ..... 17 76 A W Loud 91 
i, a ae. os coeunebern 17 B84 R E Loring 83 
J H Hutchings w. Geo 89 
G H Darton .. 87 Neil Layman ......- 16 85 
W B Darton 88 Geo A Mosher......- 16 81 
W H Beecher....... 17 79 W L Stroughton ...16 75 
Gan Mek <ccevecsenss 17 83 F W Markman 16 89 
F A Fuller.......... 17 89 Geo Miller .........- 88 
Austin Flinn .......17 88 ig Oa 90 
Dr C B Clapp.......17 92 C A Mullen ........ 88 
Dr Gleason ......... 17 4 T S Bibbee ......... 88 
D D Gross.... oe 88 { WwW Keefel kien 83 
E S Graham.. a 88 V J Manning ...... 87 
W S Hoon ... 17 92 Frank Stanton ...... 88 
W G Hearne ........ 17 91 Bert S Malone w. 
}] W Hightower..... 17 88 F H_Merrick........ 1 8&8 
Max Hensler ....... 17 w. A_ McKelvy.....--- 86 
H H Jeffers ........ 17 w. M_R McKinnon .... 83 
K P Johnson......... 17 97 J M Speary .....- . 82 
W B Jarvis.......... 17 86 B F McDaniel covcce ) 84 
H M Kirby......... 17 78 = W A McDaniel 67 
PP SLAG, . ccexssvves 17 86 R S MeMillan ...... 76 
T Latham .......0.- 17 82 John Noel .........-+ 87 
DF Be cc cccsexes 17 78 TE BREE coccccccccce 90 
Geo O Lewis........17 85 PET necenwese 90 
Geo L Lyon........-. 17 95 F Pierstorff ........ 93 
A LigO cccccvcccesve 17 78 H R Patterson .. 87 
F E Mallory ........ 17 99 CC W Hobbie ... 84 
Geo K Macki oe 85 | C Ramsey ... 85 
R R Skinner... ooas 79 1 A Sell .....00. 83 
FB MBMer cw csccccccces 17 80 H Fendner 85 
Geo Maxwell ....... 17 92 G H Steenburg. 86 
CB Be  Ssvsdcves 17 81 A G Fisher .... 74 
W H McGee........ 17 w. A ER coneshe 84 
C A McLouth ...... 17 90 H Stroh ....cccccose 7 
BE NaRl.ccccccnsses 17 85 F T Sherwood . 82 
S ERP nnavwesenvens 17 94 Geo Smith 73 

EL BRSEy. ccc ccvcee 17 88 C C Smith ... 85 
W BR SAE. ccc cecves 1 ” Tom Keller ... 82 
C H Peck.....cccecee 1 80 A C Spencer 81 
— eae 1 90 HL, Senmott ..cccces 90 
B Johnson .. ie 88 E B Shogren ...... 78 
E A Ramsdall....... 91 H A Snell..........- 87 
T D Riley. cocccccess 74 A W Switzer . at 86 
By BeBe vencteevee 90 W Webster . 87 
See TEE ccccctoves 88 O L Tosetti 77 
Guy Ward .......... 88 E D Shaffer......... 83 
DEEN ccrevssee 89 W A Wildhack...... 88 
5B PROM RB... s0c ccs 16 94 WT Wiss ccccccevceses 87 
Pe eS 16 89 E P Gallup.......... 63 
D B Peees........0 15 88 BE DD. Molding... ..0 90 
Jno Worden ........ 15 86 A H Hardy ....c00.« 87 
= @ ew. 15 70 Chas. Gottlieb 92 
BD BO cc cvwesed 15 87 W Henderson ....... 93 

The State Team Event. 


Seventeen teams entered the State team contest. Five were 
from Illinois, three from Pennsylvania, two from. Indiana and 
Ohio respectively, and one each from Maine, Missouri, Iowa, 
Colorado, Michigan and Nebraska. . 

The competition narrowed down to a contest between the Ohio 
and Illinois teams, which were quite evenly matched, and which 
smashed targets in expert form. Ohio won out by one target, 
with a score of 474 nearly a 95 per cent. performance. 

The members of the Ohio team were Messrs. Orr, Rhoades, 
Upson, Snow and Alkire. ‘ be 

The members of the Illinois team were Messrs. Graham, Willard, 
Dunnell, Sconce and Powers. Messrs Sconce and Snow were 
high men on their respective teams with 97. This event was 
started about mid-day. 

This contest evoked keen interest and warm competition. There 
is no doubt but what next year will bring forth a large entry 
to compete in it. For a first contest of this kind as an Inter- 
state Association event, it was a pleasing success. It is a 
noticable fact that in the team contest many of the members fell 
far below the usual individual averages. The scores: 

State team shoot: 

Illinois No. 1. 








J R Graham 19 20 18 19 20—% 
Lem Willard -- 16 17 20 17 19—89 
Ee POGIEEE wccccvcccceccacvensoccece --» 20 19 20 19 17—9% 

TT DD io wiiccbknwpbevenenbevesdes --- 20 19 19 20 19—97 
CFE BROWNS ccc nccscccevescccssesesccses 19 19 20 19 19—96—473 
Maine. 

Rae. vsckcndpenens soeebeeseunoness 20 18 20 13 18—89 
G H Darton 18 16 14 16 19—83 
E A Randall 20 18 19 18 15—90 
A G Fisher 17 16 15 12 12—72 
W B Darton 18 16 20 17 19—90—424 
its TEE ncnchdusnntmppesakdndnscgnsesesans 19 14°15 18 13—79 
Oe er 2 15 19 19 15—88 
D A Hanagan 5 17 17 19 17—86 
eS 9 18 17 18 20—92 
EB GRO ccccsccvccccvcessescesesececs 16 18 19 19—91—436 





F A Godcharles 











RM R BemMmelt .nccccccccsces 19 20 18 14—88 
J W_ Pontefract 15 17 15 15—79 
WT WSWGES cvsscsecctccens 9 17 17 18 18—89 
BE WH GRO non cece vcvccsecscvesesccces 20 16 19 16 15—86—428 
Hugh Clark 15 19 19 19—91 
Mark Anderson .. 20 17 20 20 19—96 
2 MES Sncebocss 18 16 16 12 18—80 
K C Shepherdson . 16 18 19 17 16—86 
EE VOTES cccsvcnvccccccnccasescccscseceus 18 17 17 17 14—83—436 
TF Oar socpoccescnesceccccueseosscseceeceses 20 20 19 19 18—96 
Stanley Rhoades . 20 17 20 18 18—93 
D A Upson ..... 20 18 19 20 18—% 
Se er 20 20 20 19 18—97 
PED BS ha icwdc con cestsesnoaensonecsss 18 18 19 20 18—93—474 
C Binyon 20 18 18 18~92 
ee rt -- 19 18 18 18 16—89 
20° OE ---- 20 19 20 17 18—94 
Geo Roll 19 19 20 18—94 
B Dunnill 17 20 16 18—89—458 
E D Rike 16 19 18 18—88 
H A Galt 12 16 9 13—65 
W I Spangler ..........000- 18 17 18 17 18—88 
E Watkins ....... 19 19 18 19 18—93 
BB BIR. ov nse caccwknccnpenposnnncces 16 le 17 18. 18—86—420 
Alex Mermod 18 18 19 18 18—91 
‘Dr C B Clapp 19 19 20 13 18—89 
WE Fh ROG, wo tnvcsat ees 20 17 19 19 19—94 
J S Thomas .......... 19 16 20 18 19—92 
W H McGee 19 17 17 1s 19—90—456 
En 2. oo seuiulibenenpeeeuaeerhe 17 20—95 
F A Weatherhead .... 18 18—96 
Re DUET ccecerecne 17 15-91 
Wes BEOGD cxcvcces 18 19—95 
eg aR SE 18 19—94—471 
A C Conner 19 20—88 
BEAM op.c.ss0> 19 20—9% 
C W Venable 16 19—88 
UNE: RTE, cans aah chawinene cuabeunaanss 14 15—78 
Pi EIAs vp nvevecesovenscncpnervesyencset § 16 19—89—439 


















Pennsylania No. 1. 
Pr} ye oe : 19 19 20 15—93 
Sg A ee - 19 15 19 18 20-91 
i RO RS a Re 20 20 18 20-96 
ce oo te 18 16 19—89 
J F Calhoun cnn Saiesnnahue? aneutresodeee 16 17 14-76-46 
SOD, nsinandés conntbencbncvedabas 17 15 15—79 
DLE, cub ausncepotectecns 17 17 19—92 
no W Garrett 19 19 19—9 
Se GEO: «cnigaenc ck bones 18 14 18—83 
Be I iiraxhes vnshaktadades Werecenes 15 16 19—87—437 
17 18 19—90 
18 20 19—96 
19 20 17—93 
19 14 17—82 
17 19 16—88—449 
Se oe eld oi. aaa aeaeierch ve 8 16 17 18 19—88 
iD Se Cs cubehoaepeane 20 19 18 17 15—89 
W F Jarvis 18 16 18 16 18—86 
Frank Peltier 19 17 19 19 16—90 
BRL Woo Abansdevnn's 18 17 14 13 16—T7—430 
M McKinnon 17 19 15 16 16—83 
Chas Johnson 17 13 17 «15 14—%6 
Chas Barriball 18 16 15 13 14—76 
ES sedncanuses 20 18 19 13 20—90 
CTR, Scesuwannnaseaos 14 17 17 13 18—79—404 
SPs poe ncchRasubsedas ehisesnctbesciehs 20 17 17—90 
Dick Linderman 17 19 19—93 
Wm Veach ...... 19 19 17—92 
W D Townsend . 18 15 20—91 
BT BG acdevek heckabisevesvhtaschensed 18 19 19—93—459 





The Grand American Handicap. 
June 29, Third Day. 


The weather again was warm and pleasant. 

_A few squads had not finished their G. A. H. competition on 
Thursday, so that a small part of the G. A. H. was carried over 
to Friday morning. 

The great event of the tournament, and also the great event of 
America in the matter of trapshooting competition, was the pro- 
gramme event of to-day. The conditions were: Open to all, 100 
targets, unknown angles; $10 entrance, targets included; handicaps 
14 to 22yds.; high guns, $200 added. The division of the moneys 
was based on two places for each ten entries or fraction thereof 
up to 250 entries and over, which number was allowed fifty moneys, 
divided as follows: 10, 9, 8 7, 6, 5, 4, 3 per cent; eight more 
received 2 per cent., and thirty-six more received 1 per cent, thus 
covering the fifty places. 

Regular entries were made on or before June 17. Penalty 
entries were $15, and could be made up to 5 o’clock of June 28. 

The Grand American Handicap this year was won without a tie, 
and thus, in a way, was devoid of the spectacular finish of last 
year between Messrs. .R. H. Guptill, of Aitkin, Minn., and W. M. 

andall, of Telluride, Colo. But on the other hand, the scores 
were higher. Last year’s winning score was beaten by several of 
this year’s contestants. 

The judgment of the tournament committee placed the seasoned 
leaders, Messrs. W. R. Crosby and Fred Gilbert, at the back mark, 
22yds., and this was a manifestaticn of the official as well as 
personal judgment in which they are held as superior masters of 
the shotgun. Three were on the 2lyd. mark, namely, Messts. 
W. H. Heer, C. M. Powers and C. A. Young. Thirteen were 
on the 20yd. mark. Twenty were on the 19yd. mark, and sixty-two 
at the 18yd. mark. There were 335 contestants, 

Mr. R. R. Barber, winner of the Preliminary Handicap, was 
winner of the Grand American Handicap. He made the excellent 
score of 99, a record-breaker in this event. At the end of the 
80th round, Mr. Burton Call of Montpelier, O., had 79, and by 
breaking his remaining 20 straight, he could have tied the winner. 
Sut the breaking of 20 straight in the great event is a rare feat, 
and not even the most expert has any assurance of accomplish- 
ing it. Mr. Barber received $319.50. 

‘our tied on 98, thereby demonstrating that the winner was in 
hot competition. The 98s were Messrs, Russell M. Klein, W. 
Akard, B. Cole and T. S. Bibbee. They received $239.60 each. 

The 97s, F. Alkire, A. B. Richardson, Al Willerding, Mark 
Arie, W. G. Hearne, J. A. Flick and Ben Scott, received each $91.30. 

The 9s, M. Anderson, J. S. Boa, G. E. Painter, H. G. Taylor, 
L. I. Wade, F. H. Snow, A. J. Stauber, George Volk, Wm Veach, 
C. W. Hart, J. W. Hightower, Geo. Maxwell, E. G. White, F. E. 
Foltz, J D. Greene, H. A. Galt, E. N. Gragg, J. T. Park, E. 
Schwartzkopf, Burton Call and J. B. McCrory, received each $35.10. 

The 9s, H. C. Hirschy, J. L. D. Morrison, H. McMurchy, L. 
Foley, H. C. Watson, E. E. Dupont, Bert Gephart, F. L. Piers- 
torff, J. S. Thomas, A. Olesen, Geo. Premo, J. S. Fanning, E. W. 
Holding and W. Henderson, received each $31.95. 

The 9s, W. R. Crosby, R. O. Heikes, J. B. Barto, M. E. Atch- 
ison, L. Z. Lawrence, ii. O. Burnham, Geo. Eck, D. D. Gross, 
W S. Hoon, K. P. gotaeoe, Joe Michaelis, C. W. Phellis, Joe 
Rohrer, J. T. Skelly, H. L. Snow, B. O. Seymour, L. G. Scranton, 
J. A. Prechtel, W. C. Bower, Eugene Dupont, J. W. Eastburne, 
C. C. Smith, F. A. Weatherhead, Guy Ward, Andrew Meaders 
and J. S. Young, received each $3.80. 

Thus the 94s were in the money to a slight degree, while the 93s 
were not in the money at all. And yet it is but a few years since 
93_was considered an excellent performance. 

In view of the great progress which has been made in recent 
years in target shooting, the general activity in it throughout the 
United States, and the large number of trapshooters who can 
score 90 per cent. or better to a certainty under average condi- 
tions, we venture to make some suggestions to the Interstate 
Asscciation concerning the situation. The success of the Inter- 
state target tournament programme is proof that it was admirably 
devised. From their first target tournament till the present time, 
there has been no particular need of a change; but there are so 
many shooters now who can score nearly or quite 100 per cent., 
a special event for that class would undoubtedly be a great attrac- 
tion to the programme. It should be as different from the 
G. A. Handicap event as possible, and should be arranged to try 
out thoroughly the experts in the competition. We would suggest 
150 targets per man, 18yds. rise, all at scratch, high guns, use of 
both barrels. Since some States have abolished live-bird shootin 
at the traps, and in others it is waning, trapshooters have ha 
no opportunity at the traps to use both barrels. Their use at 
18yds. would permit the shooter to utilize the full capacity of his 
gun to the extent of two shots as in live-bird shooting. At 
present, tournaments do not permit the use of but one barrel. The 
champion shot is thus cut out of one-half of his gun use, and 
hampered in his display of skill. It would enlarge the competitive 
field and introduce a contest among the giants of the tournaments. 
It also would utilize the shotgun to its full capacity. 

To give such an event proper dignity as a championship event, 
only those trapshooters who have shown superior skill should be 
eligible. For instance, only those who had won a high average 
at an open tournament in the eighteen months prior to the Grand 
American Handicap, and were in the money in that event, in an 
year, shoud be eligible. With fifty or more winners in the 
A. this year, and the high average winners through past 
months, there was quite enough material to insure the success 
of a championship this year, on the lines suggested. With the 
conditions’so radically different from the’ G H., a champion- 
ship contest would not mar or conflict with that event in the 
least. It would determine which are really the best shots, a matter 
which is now indeterminate under present conditions. 

As the G. A. H. programme is now constituted, it could not be 
added to it; for Mr. Shaner is taxed to the utmost, even with his 
rare skill and energy, to carry it through from start to finish. 
But it could be substituted for the Consolation Handicap, an 
event which wis of use when the programme was first devised, 
but which is now redundant, which is the stake of least interest, 
and which is insigaificant in value when compared to a genuine 
championship tryout on the lines herein suggested. 

Aside from the friendly yet earnest competition for first honors 
in the G. A. H., the sensational feature was the presentation of 
the cups. This was the climax to the long and chivalrous struggle 
for victory. The presentation covered a broader scope than in 
prior years, for there was the State competition, which had a 
trophy significance, an event which was the first of its kind in the 
Interstate programme. There also was the novel presentation of 
two cups to one contestant, the winner of the Preliminary Handi- 
cap and the G. A. H., Mr. R. R. Barber, of Paullina, Towa. ; 

Shortly after midday on Friday, in front of the club house, with 
a large and appreciative audience of ladies and gentlemen keenly 
interested in the ceremony, Mr. Irby Bennett, president of the 
Interstate Association, made the presentation address, He pos- 
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sesses oratorical powers of a high degree, and held his audience 
from start to finish, He touched briefly on the great work and 
high purposes of the Interstate Association, the progress it had 
made, the great assistance rendered by the Indianapolis Gun 
Club members as individuals and as a club, and for which he 
tendered thanks in behalf of the Association, arid the appreciative 
manner in which the event had been adorned by the presence of 
#0 many gentlemen and beautiful ladies. He called attention to 
the excellence of the comipetition, in which the fecords of all 
prior G. A. H. scores and efitries had been broken; the praise- 
worthy team competition and the phenomenal achievement of Mr. 
R. R. Barber in winning a double victory, the Introductory 
Handicap and the G. A. H.; and the gentlemantly class of shooters 
who made the greatest of tournaments possible. No salient point 
was left untouched, yet each point was treated briefly and clearly 
and graciously. The team trophies were presented first. Mr. 
Barber, who is as retired and medest in private as he is re- 
doubtable in competition, felt somewhat overwhelmed by so much 
public honor. He was called upon for a speech, but Mr. Bennett 
explained that cnly by the most assiduotfs attention to the com- 
petition could the Consolation event be finished, therefore it was 
essential that the ceremony be made as brief as possible. Mr. 
Bennett’s speech was accorded hearty applause. Mr. William 
Armstrong thereupon mounted the box which served as a rostrum, 
and in behalf of the Indianapolis Gun Club, of which he is an 
officer, he thanked the shooters for their generous support of the 
great tournament, the Interstate Association for their magnificent 
work, and concluded with some words of just praise bestowed on 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the manager, and called for three cheers 
for him, which were heartily iven. In the brief time that Mr. 
Armstrong was speaking, he demonstrated that he is a vigorous 
and tactful orator. 

After the cheers had subsided somewhat, there were earnest 
calls for “Shaner” and “speech.” Mr. Shaner quickly responded 
by thanking them for the honor, and explaining that the ex- 
igencies of the competition were pressing at that moment to 
such a degree that time for a speech was not to be spared, and 
that in behalf of the Interstate Association he was present to 
show how a tournament should be run, and would have to pro- 
ceed accordingly, which evoked more hearty cheers. The whole 
incident displayed the genuine good fellowship accorded the win- 
ners, the workers and the two managements, the Interstate Asso- 
ciation and the Indianapolis Club. 

As a whole, the handicaps as awarded by the committee, Messrs. 
E. H. Tripp, Indianapolis, -Ind., Chairman; Lem. Willard, Chicago, 
lli.; F E Mallory, Parkersburg, W. Va., P. C. Ward, Walnut 
Log, Tenn; Frank Alkire, Williamsport, O., were accepted as 
good; but there was a few individual exceptions to this accept- 
ance, as there always has been and probably always will bes | 

Of those who demurred, their oe objection was against 
the handicap allotted the winner, Mr. Barber, whose distance was 
ltyds. However, it should be borne in mind that no handicap 
committee can know the ability of all the shooters in the United 
States. Even if they knew all of them, they would not consider 
that a shooter, however good in private or ordinary competition 
in public, if not seasoned by campaigning. could perform near the 
maximum in the G. A. H. A glance at the scores will show that 
numerous other shooters of known excellence were on the l6yd. 
mark, and, kad any one of them won, there is no doubt but what 
the same kind of criticism would have been uttered. Some one 
must win, and in a handicap whose scope takes in America, the 
one is quite likely to be ‘‘a dark horse.’ All the “dark horses” 
do not win, but each year brings out such a formidable aggrega- 
tion of them that they are not a negligible quantity in the com- 
petition. 

The records of the G. A. H. show, however. that the weD- 
known experts are too heavily handicapped. With the continually 
growing odds due to the greater number of entries, the generally 
higher average of the scores, and the general increase in public 
knowledge concerning all the technical points of the competition, 
22yds. is too far back for any shooter to stand and compete 
against the skill and odds of the present day, even if such back 
marksmen are the invincible Crosby and_ Gilbert. ae 

The competition, in the matter of skill, was marvelous in its 
excellence. The targets were thrown a full 50yds. and perhaps a 
bit more. Ninety per cent. and over was quite the rule, though 
the poor ninety per cent. man now is in need of the tearful plea 
for protection from the 100 per cent. man, that the 80 per cent. 
man so feelingly uttered in his own behalf not many months ago. 

A distinct feature of wonderful skill was that exhibited by 
Messrs. G. W. Maxwell, of Holstein, Neb., and J. A. Flick, of 
Ravenna, O., each of whom are one-armed shooters. The former 
scored 96, the latter 97. Their performances would seem to indi- 
cate that an extra arm is superfluous. 

Mr. Barber, the winner, used Winchester shells, Dupont powder 
ane a Lefever gun. 

The beautiful erred A. Stone Scarecrow cup, donated by Fred A. 
Stone, the “‘Wizard of Oz Company,” was won by Mr. W. G. 
Hearne, ‘representing the Marlin Fire Arms Co., of New Haven, 
Conn. It was for the best qeerencen score in the G. A. H. It 
is a massive, valuable cup, beautifully designed. Mr, Hearne has 
been in the professional class only a few months, and in that 
time has come rapidly to the front in competition. The cup was 
ublicly awarded at the club house on Thursday evening, by Mr. 
Seen and Mr. Hearne received hearty and unanimous con- 


cratulations, The scores: 

we ae Yards Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 
Rise. 20 20 20 20 20 Total. 
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W RNR ress ckenk <siccreen 2 17 19 20 19 19 

Fred Cite 5 Ain Wieasnealistilciciiositit 2 231701917 & 
W Bere aa acccteussssaersete ee 1 18 18 19 19 18 92 
a: 0606lU! CRS Sere 21 #418 16 20 20 19 9 
C A Vem cih5656c5 6 oooh. ob 21 #19 17 19 18 19 92 
YA, Be I ko veces atone cess sarsca 20 171718 17 17~ = &% 
se 060lUO ee eae 20 20 18 17 19 17 9% 
TS FRR iwasececcvencceveseseoeve 20 #19 19 18 20 19 9% 
John W ‘Garrett...........ccceceeees 20 18 17 19°18 19 9% 
Sislh MEIIMEETE oo aacicansinvsses85 spp ane 20 19 18 19 17 17 9% 
HM GE oo occ veaqenceaceotsese 2 «#2019 19 17 20 % 
R CO sah asocc sive ecevsneee 20 «20 20 20 18 16 «(94 
1 Mo ccsak cess tadncentectens 20 17 18 18 15 10 78 
SME WEG ©. ci bon3i4o0ese se cosve 20 14 19 20 19 20 92 
Walter Huff ....  & BMwMBUNB HK 
Harold Money ......++-ees-eeeeeeeee 20 16 18 19 17 14 84 
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U. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 
the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS —10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 
10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 
DISTANCE — 000 yards. 


OFFICIAL REPORT: U.S. Cartridges excelled all others 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CoO, 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 
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